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Art. I. Del’ Economie politique moderne —Of modern Political Oecd- 
nomy. A fundamental Difcourfe on Population. 8vo. 656 
Boards. Hookham, 1786. 


HIS difcourfe on population does not embrace the queftion, 
T fo warmly agitated of late between Dr. Price and his op- 
ponents, about the prefent amount of the population of Great 
Britain; its objeé& is to develope the general caufes that tend to 
affe& the popalation of countries as originating from different 
fyftems of political ceconomy. 

Our Author (who fubfcribes the Dedication, a Louis XVI. 
Roi de France, HERRENSCHWAND), like all other writers 
on this fubjeét, aflumes, as a fundamental maxim, that popu- 
lation muft, in all cafes, be circumfcribed by the means of 
fubfiftence which mankind can procure in the country which 
they inhabit,—and that this will be greater or lefs, foil and cli- 
mate being the fame, in the different ftages of the progrefs of 
fociety from rudenefs to refinement. ‘Ihe human race, he ob- 


ferves, are found on the furface of the earth under three princi- 


pal modes of affociation, Which divide them into three difting& 
clafles, viz. people who live by bunting—by grazing, or by cul-~ 
tivating the foil. We therefore begins by confidering what are 
the degrees of population of which each of tuefe three grand di-« 
vifions of the human race are fufceptible. 

The clafs of Hunters, living only on the fpontaneous produc-~ 
tions of the earth, and the fiefh of wild animals, have but a pre- 
carious and fcanty fubfiltence, and therefore admit of a very low 
degree of population ; and as they muft neceflarily be much dif- 
perfed through a wild country, their efforts in war muft be 
feeble, fo as to prevent them from ever becoming the conquerors 
of the nations which furround them: th@ bounds of their terri- 
tories muft therefore continually be diminifhing, rather than en- 
creating, when they are fituated in the neighbourhood of any 
fociety of men farther advanced in civilization than themfelves. 

The clafs of Grazzers, or, as they are ufually though impro- 
peily called, Shepherds, having always at hand the domeftic ani- 
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mals they rear, which they take care never to extirpate, but to 
multiply as their wants require, or as the vegetables their coun- 
try produces can fuftain, find their fuftenance not only aug- 
mented in its actual quantity, but alfo rendered of greater fer- 
vice, by being at all times within their power: fo that they are 
neither obliged to allow it to go to wafte at one time, becaufe of 
its cafual fuperabundance, as muft often happen with thole who 
live folely by the chace; nor to fuffer a total want at another 
time, as hunters muft fometimes do. Add to this, alfo, that 
they have at all times the milk of their flocks, which affords per- 
haps a greater degree of fuftenance to man than even their flefh, 
and it will appear plain that the population of fuch a fociety ad- 
mits of being much greater than that of the former. Thefe 
graziers being, moreover, obliged frequently to fhift their place 
of abode, to “find freth pafture for their numerous herds and 
flocks, become accuftomed to a wandering life, and to live in 
tents, or other moveable habitations ; and as they always carry 
their provilions zlong with them, they can eafily engage in mili- 
tary expeditions of creat extent, and fo become a warlike people, 
capable of annoying every neighbouring nation, it is thus, adds 
Nr. H. that fuch a people, placed in the fecond rank in the 
grand divifton of the human race, maintained in part by nature, 
and partly by their own labour, half barbarians and half civilized, 
exalt themfelves fooner or later tothe firft rank, and become na- 
tions entirely civilized; whilft the bunters, maintained, like the 
wild animals, by nature alone, apocar to be altogether incapable 
of emerging from their natural barbarity, and of exalting theme 
felves to a higher rank in fuciety. 

Nations which fubfift by agriculture, find no difficulty in aug- 
menting the quantity of food produced from the fame foil greatly 
beyond what can be obtained from it by grazing, and it is in 
this ftate of Society only that population can be carried to its 
higheft pofible depree; but this degree of population admits of 
a great variety of modifications according to the different fyftems 
of polity that the community may chuofe to adopt. All thefe 
agricuitural fyftems of polity, our ingenious Author thinks may 
be reduced to the three following clafles : 

Either the lands of any ftate may be divided among all the 
families in that ftate, each family cultivating its portion without 
reftraint for their own fubiiftence :—or the lands of a nation may 
be appropriated only to a part of thofe families who live in it, 
and the reft of the people be reduced to a ftate of flavery, and 
compelled to cultivate the foil for the fubfftence of the whole 
nation :—or, the lands of the ftate may be appropriated only to 
a part of the people, and the reft of the nation may voluntarily 
devote their labour to the production of neceflaries of life dif- 


tinct from nourifhment, and to exchange thefe neceflaries for 
food ; 
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food ; ard thus to engage the occupiers of land to produce fub- 
fiftence to the whole nation. 

‘ The firft of thefe fyftems,’ adds he, £ is a fyftem of ab/olute 

agriculture; it was that of ancient Rome. The fecond is a {yf- 
tem of agriculture relative, founded on a fyftem of flavery ; it was 
that of Iacedemon. The third is a fyftem of agriculture rela- 
tive, founded on a fyfem of manufaéiures: it is that of the na- 
tions of modern Europe.’ Our Author then proceeds to con- 
fider, in order, each of thefe feparate fyftems, and to point out 
the advantages and defects to which they are feverally fub- 
jected. 
From this fhort analyfis the Reader will perceive that this is 
a methodical fyftematic treatife. We will add, that the arrange- 
ment is clear and diftin@, the ftyle fimple and unembarraficd, 
the reafoning natural and perfpicuous, and the conclufions are 
generally deducible from the premifes:—we would therefore 
warmly recommend it to the younger part of our Readers, as a 
moft excellent introduétory treatife on the fcience of political 
ceconomy, had we not frequently occafion to remark that the 
Author is apt to aflume, as data, principles that require firft to 
be proved, many of which being erroneous, though feemingly, 
at firft, of {mall importance, yet lead at laft to conclufions that 
are highly pernicious. Like the late ingenious Sir James Stewart, 
whofe fyftem has evidently influenced his notions, Mr. H. has 
founded his fyftem rather on fpeculative opinions, and abftract 
reafoning, than on actual obfervations of men and things : hence 
he has reared a fuperttructure that, when fuperficially viewed, 
appears beautiful and weil proportioned in all its parts, but 
which, when nearer examined, is found to have no actual arche- 
type in nature; fo that the praétical rules deducible from this 
theory can in few cafes be applied to the civil focieties which 
fubfilt among mankind, without producing diforders, poffibly 
greater than thofe they were intended to remove. 

We are aware that the Author may argue that his principles 
are in many Cafes avowedly hypothetical, and that the Reader may 
make proper allowances on that account; that in other cafes 
facts are aflumed as a bafis for reafoning, with regard to which 
a little more or lefs cannot aff the force of the argument. But 
we may be allowed to remark, that although this be granted, we 
{till infift that this mode of reafoning is, of all others, the moft 
liable to abufe, and therefore extremely improper to be adopted 
in a treatife on fuch a nice and intricate fubject as the fcience of 
political ceconomy ; for the reader is extremely apt, during the 
courfe of a long chain of reafoning, to forget the limitation at 
firft put in his view, and to confider thofe things as ab/jolute which 
ought merely to be confidered as relative. Nor need we produce 


more fatisfactory proofs of this pofition than in the book before 
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us, in which the ingenious Author himfelf obvioufly, on man 
occafions, lofes fight of the diftin@ions which occafioned thefe 
remarks. 

Thefe obfervations premifed, we fhall proceed to give the 
Reader fome idea of the fucceeding parts of this work. 

In treating of focieties which have adopted the fyftem of agri- 
culture abfolute, he makes many remarks on the circumftances 
which would affeét the community when it came to have an ex- 
cefs of population, and the means neceflary to be adopted for 
guarding againft the ills which that would produce, a!l of which 
would probably be juft, could a community be found who 
actually did adopt, in the ftriét and rigorous fenfe of the word, 
that fyftem of agriculture here treated of : but we muft beg leave 
to obferve, that fuch a community never yet appeared on the 
globe, and, from the nature of things, never can be found on 
it; fo that the cafe is entirely hypothetical, Man is fuch an 
inventive fupple animal, that let political fchemers advife what 
fyftems they pleafe to regulate his conduat, be will, in all cafes, 
break through them whenever circumftances render it neceflary ; 
and will, in a gradual and imperceptible manner, remove thofe 
inconveniences which any arrangement has produced, in fpite of 
every effort to prevent it, Let a country, therefore, be divided 
among its inhabitants in as equal a manner as poffible, and let 
it be propofed that each individual family fhall cultivate its own 
field for its own fubfiftence only, and Jive folely upon the pro- 
duét of that ficid, it would be found altogether impoffible, by 
any device that human wildom could adopt, to preferve them 
for any length of time in that fituations One man, we fhall 
fuppofe, finds that in a particular feafon he has a fuperabundant 
crop of ternips, but has a deficient crop of carrots or cnions, 
while fome of his reighbours have no turnips—would it not be 
impoffible to prevent this man from exchanging part of the tur- 
nips he does not want, for a portion of carrots that he has ocea- 
fion for? In like manner, one perion finds that his field is not 
adapted to the raifing of fome particular product which he hime 
felf is fond of, while his foil produces abundant crops of ano- 
ther kind, that he diflikes, but which another perfon covets— 
would it not be moft natural for this map to wifh to obtain bis 
favourite food, by difpofing of thofe things he had lefs relifh for? 
Here then is laid the foundation of a traffic that never could be 
prevented ; and trffic once begun, naturally fpreads, and pro- 
duces an effort to obtain all delirable known things by the dif 
pofal of other articles that are lefs defirable. A fyttem of abfeluts 
agriculture therefore, in the ftridteft fenfe of the word, cannot 
long fubfilt (fearce an inftant) in any fociety whatever. 

Nor will this deviation from the iyitem be confined to the 
rude produCtions of the earth; it will equally extend to other 
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objects. According to the fyftem of agriculture abfolute, as de- 
fined by our Author, every man muft be the manufacturer of 
all the neceflaries he wants, and can in no cafe obtain thefe ne- 
ceflaries from another ; but, in the courfe of human affairs, it 
muft ever happen that fome individuals have a greater fondnels 
for working at certain kinds of manufacture than others, and 
what device can be formed to prevent one man, who has a pecu- 
Jiar turn for labouring in the field, and who feels himfelf averfe 
to working at the forge, from trying to obtain from another, 
who takes pleafure in the hammer and anvil, fome of the necef- 
fary implements of labour, by parting with as much of the pro- 
duce of his fields as he can {pare ? In this manner it muft hap- 
pen that fome individuals in every community cannot fail to 
exchange the produéts of one kind of labour for thofe of another 
keod: but the moment fuch an exchange takes place, the fociety 
is no ionger under a fyftem of agriculture ab/olute, but under 
that fyftem which our Author denominates re/ative agriculture, 
founded on a fyftem of manufaciures. Even in the rudeft ftages 
of fociety, before money was known, and ere any diftin&tion of 
anks prevailed in the community, thefe things muft happen ; 
but in a community where money was known, where diftinc- 
tions of rank prevailed, and where wealth and poverty were fa- 
miliar words, men muft long have departed far from that ideal 
fyflem which our Author denominates agriculture abfolute. Rome, 
therefore, even under her firft and regal government, muft have 
departed far from this fyftem ; for Rome, even then, was a city, 
and the citizens muft be fupported by the labour of other men. 
Rome had foldiers, who muft have been fed and clothed by the 
Jabour of others; the Romans had arms, and thefe muft have 
been fabricated by artifans. All then that can be faid on this 
fubject is, that one nation may approach nearer to this fyftem 
than another, but that in every human fociety there muft be a 
mixture of the different kinds. 

Our Author enters into an elaborate difcuffion of the queftion, 
whether it would be more or lefs advantageous for a nation which 
fhould adopt a fyftem of agriculture abfolute, to divide the lots ot 
Jand into large or fmall divitions; and gives the preference to 
large. © The divifion of land,’ fays he, * into {mail lots, is the 
favourite fy{tem of a great number of perfons who have written on 
political ceconomy ; but this fyftem does not appear to be fufficient- 
ly confidered, even in the cafe of nations purely agricultural, and 
to recommend it to fuch nations would be to advife them to brin 
upon themfelves, the more quickly, mifery and defolation.” The 
arguments, however, that he produces in fupport of this opinion, 
tend only to fhew that if the whole furface of the territory be 
occupied at once, the population will fooner fuperabound if each 
family receives a {mall lot of Jand, than if it received a largzer— 
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a propofition that cannot be doubted ; but it can be as little 
doubted, that if the fuperabundant territory be at the beginning 
referved fo as to form new lots as the inhabitants increafe, theie 
will furnifh food and employment to the people as long as if it 
had been originally divided into large lots. “hus, fuppofing 
1000 families fhould take pofleffion of a territory that contained 
gooo acres, and that it was known that three acres was fuflicient 
to maintain a family on an average; what difference could it 
make, if it were divided originally into a thoufand lots of three 
acres each, referving the furplus 6000 acres, or into a thoufand 
lots confifting of g acres each? In either cate, the whole terri- 
tory would be fufticient to fuftain the whole of its inhabitants 
until its population increafed to nine thoufand families, and no 
more ; where then is the difference ? 

That ftate of political exiftence, which our Author calls a 
fyftem of relative agriculture founded on a fyftem of flavery, is 
nearly as impofflible to be found among men, as the former; but, 
unfortunately, as flavery implies a want of freedom in a con- 
fiderab’e portion of the agenis, it is not altogether impofiible to 
exift for fome time at leaft. The laws of Lycurgus, if any 
human inftitution could effect it, were calculated to do it, and 
did indeed fupport it for fome time; but even thefe inflexible 
laws were at laft obliged to give way to human appetites, and this 
pure fyftem of agricultural flavery was annulled, 

However ufelefs, therefore, it may be to enquire into al] the 
potlible effects that this fyflem might produce on the happinefs 
and population of mankind; yet fome of the observations of 
Mr. H. upon the effects of flavery are fo ingenious, and fo juft, 
that we think they cannot be too generally known and at- 
tended to. 

‘ But,’ fays he, ‘ even if we fhould fuppofe the enflaved part of 
the nation capable, by its labour, to furnifh amply not only the ne- 
ceffaries but the fuperfluities of life, obitacles very difficult to over- 
come oppofe the introduction of luxury into the nation. Force may 
command labour, but it never can command induffry ; it is not the in- 
tereft of the flave, who receives his fubfittence in return for Jabour 
regulated, and in fome meafure limited, to fubmit for the fame nou- 
rifhment to a labour arbitrary and in fome meafure without bounds, 
to multiply his tafk indefinitely beyond that which furnithes necef- 
faries, to receive no more than thefe necefflaries, which he is fure of 
in all cafes; and nothing Jeems to be fufficient to render the flave induf- 
trious, but the certainty of receiving in return for that indufiry either 
an equivalent, or his liberty.’ 

Nothing can be more juft than thefe remarks, and we with, 
for the caufe of humanity, that they were more attended to 
than hitherto they have been, by the generality of mankind. 

Our Author takes notice of that {pecies of flavery fo common 
in Europe, and which ftill fubfifts in too many of its kingdoms, 
where 
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where the flave is attached to the foil, and transferrable with it 
at the will of its owner. This differs from the ancient flavery, 
he obferves, chiefly in this—* The flave, properly fo called, is 
a flave certain, and the other a flave probable; and it is this fatal 

robability that man has againft himfelf, which makes him con- 
tinually fear that fooner or later he will be deprived of the fruit 
of his labour, which oppofes the greateft obftacles to the progrefs 


of induftry in arbitrary governments.’ 

This remark very properly precedes the following reflections 
on the prefent political fyftem of Ruffia: 

‘ There exifts,’ fays he, ‘in Europe, or rather on the earth, a 
colofial ftate, which difcovers the moit praife-worthy intentions for 
the happinefs of its people, and which utes the greateft exertions to 
introduce induftry, and make it flourifh among them ; but can that 
itate ferioufly believe, that under the moit arbitrary power the mo- 
dern political ceconomy can be applicable to an unformed mafs of 
people, in part hunters, and in part graziers, and, in their very high- 
eit point of improvement, agriculturifts under a fy ftem of flavery? 
The great encouragements which that ftate lavifhes for the accom- 
plifhment of its wifhes, may indeed draw to her ftrangers for a 
pafling vifit, but neither the example of thefe ftrangers, nor her own 
proper meafures, will be able to make laiting impreflions on her 
people, while fhe fhall purfue her plan upon principles fo irregular, 


and in fuch monitrous dimenfions.’ 
But what method could fo foon tend to enlighten both the 


government and the people as the converfation of men who had 
been accuftomed to know and to relifh the {weets of liberty in 
another country ? 

Our ingenious Author, juftly confidering that the foregoing 
political inftitutions can be but little interefting to modern read- 
ers, appropriates the greateft part of his book to the confidera- 
tion of that plan of ceconomy which is adhered to by moft of 
the nations of modern Europe, and which he denominates a 
[yfiem of relative agriculture, founded on a fyfiem of manufactures. 
In this part of his work, his difquifitions take a wider range 
than in the former; nor does he here confine himtelf to thofe 
{peculations which relate immediately to the fubj-ct of popula- 
tion, but, confidering that every thing which can affeét the hap- 
pinefs of mankind may be faid in an indirect manner to affect 
population, he feems to think nothing which operates either in 
promoting the welfare, Gr retarding the profperity of men in this 
itate of fociety, as foreign to his purpofe. The difguifitions, 
therefore, in this part of bis work are various, interefting, and 
ingenious, and will be read with pleafure by all who take delight 
in {peculations of this fort. 

We fhall here, however, as in the former part of this volume, 
ufe the freedom on fome occafion to enter our diflent with the 
fame candour and deference that he himfelf does, when he dif- 
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fers from others, who have preceded him in this walk of 
{cience. . 

The name which he has adopted for exprefling that fyftem of 
political ceconomy which prevails in modern Europe is evidently 
defective, as it ought to include commerce as well as manufac- 
tures, While we make this remark, we are fufficicntly aware 
of the anfwer ready to be here given, that feparate manufactures 
neceffarily infer that they mult be fold, and that therefore the 
feparate mention of commerce was unneceflary and fuperfluous, 
The fact however is, that our Author evidently, and on pur- 
pofe, finks the name of commerce, becaufe he wifhes to ex- 
clude foreign commerce as much as poflible from his favourite 
plan of civil ceconomy; but, fince the effects of that com- 
merce on the political inflitutions of the principal nations in 
modern Europe are very great, it is evident that the idea given 
of a community where it 1s not atall fuppofed to take place, can- 
not be a juft delineation of the political inftitutions that fubfilt 
in it, nor can the deductions he makes concerning fuch a fociety 
be applicable, in many cafes, to the modern ftates of Europe. 

Had he extended his views no farther in this refpe& than to 
point out the great importance of izternal commerce when com- 
pared with external trade, he fhould have obtained our moft 
hearty concurrence, for we have been long fatisfied that foreign 
commerce has, for feveral ayes paft, obtained a much greater 
fhare of the attention of the legiflature and people of Great Bri- 
tain than it juftly ought to have done, while the internal traffic 
of the nation has been in a great meafure overlooked, and the 
means of promoting it neglected; but when he pufhes his rea- 
foning on this head fo far, as to fet unneceflary limits to our po- 
pulation, and to profcribe in a great meafure the ufe of machinery 
in manufactures, we cannot help thinking that he gives a very 
undue weight to fpeculative notions, which could eafily be re- 
futed by reafoning, and are plainly contradiéted by experience. 

The Author’s illuftration of the effeéts of the different kinds 
of commerce, external and internal, is ingenious, and highly fatif- 
factory ; and we regret, that the fcantinefs of our bounds forbids 
us to give it to the Reader entire. At prefent, we muft content 
ourfelves with barely obferving, that he divides external com- 
merce into two clafles, viz. the commerce of confumption, where 
the articles imported are intended to be confumed at home ; and 
the tranfport trade, where the goods of one foreign nation are 
exchanged for the goods of another foreign nation. The trade 
of confumption he again fubdivides into two other clafles, that 
where the foreign goods are direétly confumed, which he calls 
the commerce of confumption direc? ; and that in which the fo- 
reign goods are again re-exported, either in the natural ftate or 
farther manufactured ; this he calls the exteriar circuitous com- 
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merce of confumption. Of thefe four kinds of commerce, he 
proves, by a very fatisfactory induction, that in the internal 
commerce the fame capital returns to the national manufacturer 
four times, while he only receives it twice from the fame num- 
ber of circulations in the external commerce of confumption 
direé? ; once by the external circuitous commerce of contump- 
tion, and never in the external tranfport trade: and that of 
courfe the national induftry is encouraged by the fame capitol, 
employed in each of thefe kinds of commerce in the proportion 
of 4.2.1.0—that is, a given capital employed in the internal 
commerce encourages national indufiry as four—the external 
commerce direct as twomthe external circuitous commerce as 
one—and the tranfport trade as nothing—until the capital fhall 
be withdrawn from it. Hence he juftly infers, that as long as 
room is left for capitals to be employed in augmenting internal 
commerce, it is blameable policy fo to encourage the other 
branches of commerce as to withdraw thefe capitals from that 
which moft benefits the nation at lasge; and thus, of all the 
branches of commerce the tranf{port trade ought to be the laft 
which fhould be promoted by the legiflature. 

When viewed in this light, therefore (and we think it is in- 
controvertibly a juft one), ought we not to confider as highly 
blameable, the facrifices that the Britifh legiflature have made 
with a view to fecure to themfelves the appearance, for it can be 
nothing elfe, of obtaining the carriage of tobacco from America 
to Europe. For obtaining that /hadow, after loading tobacco 
with fuch immoderate duties, as muft, at any rate, force a fmuge 
gling trade, fhe bas fet open the door to the fmuggler as wide as 
he could defire, by allowing a drawback of the whole of thefe 
duties on exportation. Jn confequence of this temptation, it 
appears from Lord Sheffield’s tables, that, in the year 1776, the 
importation of tobacco into Britain amounted to - 14,648 
hogfheads, and the exports from thence to - = 50,222 





So that the exports exceeded the imports by - 35,524 
hogfheads, without taking into the account what was confumed 
in Britain itfelf, which has been uflually rated at near 20,000 
hogfheads, The average quantity accounted for as paying duty 
in ten years from 1772 to 1783 Is only about 5000 hogfhrads per 
annum; the average quantity exported about 22,000, of which 
quantity 15,000 may be fuppofed to be re-landed on our own 
coafts ; and the remaining 18,000 alone exported. Ina fhort 
time, we may reafonably expect that this nominal carrying trade 
will be confined nearly to that quantity which fupplies our own 
confumption, though the appearance of a foreign trade in this 
article will ftill be kept up, as Ieng as the prefent duties con- 
tinue. 

As 
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As free ports neceffarily increafe thefe evils, Mr. H. with 
great reafon difapproves of encouraging them. 

On entering upon this branch of his fubject, we were forry 
to obferve, that our Author departs from bis ordinary natura] 
mode of reprefenting things, and aflumes fomewhat of that af- 
fe@tation of the marvellous which is too much the characteriftie 
of modern performances. On this principle, the zgricultural 
fycm founded on manufactures is reprefented as the moft un- 
natural plan of political ceconomy that can be conceived, and 
the moft bold ard haz-rdous for the people. The manufaéturers 
are reprefented as orphans, who depend on the fatherly care of 
the minifter at every moment for their fupport and exiftence, 
All this is weil calculated to make people ftare; but is it a 
iuft reprefentation of things? Certainly not. We had oc. 
cafion to fhow, above, that fo far is this fyftem from being un- 
natural, that it is perhaps impofable, in any fituation of things, 
to prevent it from taking place in a greater or lefs degree: and 
it would be eafy to prove, did our limits admit of it, that no 
other fyftem that has ever been adopted is attended with fo Jittle 
hazard to al] the members of the community, as that manu- 
faturing commercial fyftem of ceconomy of which he treats. 
Yet, with a view, as it fhould feem, to give more and more im- 
portance to the office of a minifter of ftate, our Author chufes 
to hold him up to view as of the moft indifpenfible utility to the 
nation, and as neceffarily exercifing functions that we believe no 
minifter ever did, or could exercife; and which, happily for 
fociety, it is not neceffary he ever fhould. 

¢ The minifter of ftate,” he obferves, ‘ has two great cuties to ful- 
fil in the conduct of the exterior commerce of the manufactures of 
his nation ; the firft, is to be continually iniiru&ed concerning the 
circumftances of each branch of that commerce; the fecond, is to be 
always ready to replace to the manufacturers thofe foreign confumers 
who chufe to abandon any of thefe manufactures; without the ftria- 
eft obfervation of thefe two duties ic is not poflible tht the manu. 
facturers who Jabour for foreign con{umers can be fafe in his hands. 

‘ To be perfectly inftruéted with regard to the circumftances of 
the external commerce of the manufactures of his nation, the mini- 
fter of ftate ought inceffantly to have thefe circumitances under his 
eyes, in tables of recapitulation, compofed with the utmof exaé- 
nefs ; and that, in each branch of commerce, he fhould direct his 
attention chiefly to two things, the relation that fubfiits between the 
price and the quality of thefe manufactures, and the extent of that 


branch of commerce, &c.’ 
Unbappy indeed would it be for manufacturing nations, did 


their fafety depend on this degree of knowledge and attention in 
their minifters! for they have other objects, that intereft them- 
elves more nearly than thefe purfuits ; and it fuppofes a degree 


of knowledge that is little fuited to the plan of education and 
ftudies 
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fludies of thofe in that ftation of I!fe which entitles men to aim 
at thefe honourable and courtly offices. But experience fhows, 
that, even in L200 of ignorance, inattention, and diffipation in 
its minifters, a man fa&turing g nation may ddvance in profperity ; 
and, sn the utter im: offibility of obtaining fuch 
tables as are here propofed, the induftry of a ‘manufacturing 
people may be fupported for ages without erage ‘The ob- 


fervations of our Author on this occafion made the writer of this 
article recollect fome ideas of a fimiler kind that i Ng ago oc- 


curred to himfelf, in fpeculating upon the means of (upplying 
a large city with all the neceffarices and conveniences of life, fo 
as on the one hand effectually to guard againft a wafteful profu- 
fion, arifing from a fuperabundance of any one rah ; andon 
the other, to take care that no one article of neceflary ufe, or of 
fanciful convenience, that the globe can afford, fhould ever be 
wanting. To obtain a knowledge of al! the setiches that could 
ever be defired, appeared of itfelf a moft laborious and intricate 
enquiry ; ; but to know in what proportion they would be re- 
quired ; when they would be called for; at what diftance of 
time they fhould he provided ; from whence they could be ob- 
tained; how things were to be ordered, fo as thar they might 
arrive without occafi ning any fort of confué jon, with a variety 
of oiher details not nece (lary here to enumerate, formed fuch a 
complicated fcene of different movements, that the mind was be- 
wildered when it reflected upon them, and, like the idea of in- 
finity, it could never be fully comprehended. Yet nothing is 
more obvious, than that if a man was to form an abfiraét idea 
of gove:ning e city, all thefe things mult occur as being necef- 
fary to be provided for, and therefore the care of doing it feems 
obvioufly to fall within the province of that governor ; ; fo that 
a fpeculative man, in defcribing the duties of that office, might 
eafily reprefent it as one of the moft arduous that could be con- 
ceived. Experience however clearly fhows, that nothing could 
be more erroneous than fuch a notion; and that to provide all 
thefe things without fuperfluity or want, little elfe is neceflary 
than to infure liberty of action, and protection to individuals 
from infult and from fraud. ‘This done, the governor may re- 
tire to reft, and fleep in quiet, aflured that thoufands are awake, 
anxioufly taking upon themfelves thofe cares which in fpecula- 
tion he himfelf fhould have difcharged ; and that thoufands of 
others are making calculations with infinitely greater nicety than 
he could have ever done, had he attempted to enter into thefe 
minutie. It is his duty to attend to a few grand movements 
only; it is the duty and the intereft of others to attend to parti- 

culars. 
Our Author, however, in applying thefe ideas to the govern- 
ment of Britain, finds it convenient, in the &rft place, to take 
it 
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it for an undeniable truth that there are a greater proportion of 
paupers in Britain than in any other nation (a fact which will 
be denied by many); and in the next place, that this fuper- 
abundance of paupers is occafioned folely by the mifery of the 
manufacturers; which manufacturers he reprefents as being, at 
preient, thrown out of employment, to an unufual degree, from 
the want of the American commerce—all of which pofitions, 
we think, could be very eafily proved to be erroneous, did our 
limits permit. If manufactures for foreign export neceflarily 
produced the numerous paupers in Britain, thefe paupers ought 
to be ftill more numerous in Holland, becaufe there a much 
greater proportion of the peopie are employed in manufacturing 
for foreign commerce. It is to our fy{tem of poor laws (an er- 
roneous fyftem of political ceconomy, which naturally fhould 
have attracted our Author’s notice, as an objeét of great national 
importance) that we muft attribute the evil, of which we have 
too much reafon to complain. We therefore earneftly recome 
mend this fubjeét to his attention, in fome of his promifed future 
treatifes, being well aflured, that when he confiders this fyttem, 
unconnected with any of his favourite bypothefes, he will not 
fail, with his ufual perfpicuity, to throw new light upon the 
fubject. 

We cannot pretend to accompany our Author through his 
various and juit remarks on the intereft of money and circu- 
Jation—national debt, and means of reducing it—inconveniences 
of war—divifion of Jand, and the population conneéted there- 
with—commerce of grain—luxury—proportional price of com- 
modities—encouragement of marriage—introduétion of ftrangers 
—machines—divifion of labour, Bc. &c. on all which, and a va- 

riety of other fubjects, he throws out many new and interetting 
obfervations ; but for ‘thefe we mult refer to the werk iefelf, not 
doubting but every reader of difcernment will perufe it with 
fatisfaétion and improvement. 

We recommend this performance with pleafure to our Read- 
ers, but not without referve to thofe Tyro’s who with to enter 
into this intricate and interefting ftudy, becaufe in feveral parti- 
culars we can perceive that he has been evidently fwayed by a 
partiality for fyftem *, and in fome other refpeéts by a deference 
for authorities that do not deferve the refpect he pays to them. 
‘The whole work difcovers the hand of a mafter, but, like the 
orations of the Grecian demagogue, aney {mell too much of the 
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* Indeed this fyftematic turn is our Author’s diftinguifhing cha- 
racteriltic, and conititutes both his greateft excellence and defect. 
It is the fin ‘ which wiil moft eafily befet him,’ becaufe it is con 
genial to his mind; he ought therefore in future to guard againt 
being mifled by it, 

Jamp. 
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lamp. His ideas, as we have already remarked, feem to be derived 
in many cafes from reflection, rather than from experience 
among men; but we need not obferve that the knowledge dee 
rived from experience is much more perfe& than that which re- 
fults from {peculation only. Boyle ufed to fay, that he often 
obtained more information in the work-fhop of a mechanic, in 
half an hour, than he could have derived from ftudy in half a 
year: with ftill more juftice may it be faid, that more political 
knowledge wili be attained in half a year, by obferving faéts 
that occur in the active buftle of human affairs, than could per- 
haps be obtained by fpeculative ftudy in half a century. As one 
inftance of the cfieQs of fyftem on the reafoning of our Author, 
we fhall obferve, that he lays it down as an eftablifhed principle, 
that the perfection of that plan of political economy, which he 
calls a fyftem of agriculture founded on a fyitem of manufactures, 
confifts in the having as few peafants in proportion to the ma- 
nufacturers as poffible ; and upon this principle he refts a great 
many of his molt important conclutions. It is however {uffi- 
ciently obvious, that whether we regard the political ftrength 
and welfare of the whole community, or the profperity and hap- 
pinefs of individuals in any fociety, it cannot be effentiall 
varied by any affignable ratio in the proportion here fpecified ; 
and that of courie all the conclufions which reft upon this prin- 
ciple muft fall to the ground. Asan iamanee of undue deference 
to authority, we may alfo {pecity the implicit reliance he places 
on a few fa&s with regard to the moft beneficial frzes of farms, 
haftily picked up by an author whofe conclufions are in general 
formed with a rapid glance at a few particulars only, fo as not 
to deferve to be relied on as a bafis for any important induc- 
tions. Had our ingenious Author been himfelf well acquainted 
with the fubject a agriculture, he would doubtlefs have ob- 
ferved, that a great variety of circumftances, which have been 
entirely overlooked by the author on whom he relies, fhould 
have been taken into the account, before he could have been 
authorized to draw the conclufion he does * ; and that although 
the 
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* He would have perceived too, thatin fome fituations agriculture 
can be practifed with profit only upon a very /arge fcale ; that in 
others, its furplus produce caa be mott augmented in /mail farms ; 
and that in every cafe, when the ground is brought to its highel 
ftate of improvement, its furplus produce, after iceding thofe em- 
ployed in cultivating it, will be mottaugmenied when that culture is 
performed by man oaly. Had he ever entered minutely into thefe 
{peculations, and adverted to faéts that might have been within his 
reach, he would have found that the poilible produce of an acre of 


ground, under the moit perfect culture, wou ld be fufficient to fubfitt 
Four perfons at leait thoughout the whole year, and he would alfo 
have 
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the enquiry had been carried on by Mr. Young, at the time, with 
all poffible caution, fo as to afcertain the fact with regard to the 
particular place in queftion in the ftate of agriculture as prace 
tifed there at the time, with all imaginable precifion ; yet that 
ftill this fact could not ferve as a bafis for thofe important genes 
ral conclufions that Mr. H,. founds upon it, becaufe the fame 
conclufions could not apply to places in different circumftances 
at the time, nor to the fame place even at a future period, feeing 
circumftances may be varied almoft to infinity, all of which al- 
terations would affect the faét here faid to be eftablifhed. As 
Mr. H. refts many conclufions of very great political im- 
portance on thele fuppofed facts, it was of confequence here 
to take novice of this error, We have alfo obferved that he 
reafons, in many parts of his work, concerning the political re- 
gulations of China, with a greater degree of confidence than the 
imperfect ftate of our knowledge of that country can juftly au- 
thorize; and that, in eftimating the means of fubfiftence that a 
country poflcfies, fifheries have becn entirely kept out of view. 
Had the work in quetftion been pofleffed of lefs real merit, our 
animadverfions on it would have been much more fparing ; but 
itis arule we in general wifh to adopt, becaufe we think our 
duty to the Public requires it, to point out, as diftinétly as we 
can, the errors in works of fterling worth, that thefe may not 





have been able to comprehend how it is poffible that every acre of 
land which admits of being turned up by the fpade or plough, may 
be brought, by fill and continued culture, to yield crops equal in 
quantity to thofe of the richeft land now under culture. Thus would 
he have perceived that it is pofzé/e for Great Britain, which contains 
above fifty millions of acres, to derive fubfiftence from her own fields 
for tavo hundred millions of fouls, on the fuppofition that the fitheries 
on our coafts cou!d only be made to fupply a quantity of food equal 
to the deficiency that wou'd arife from the few acres of rock and in- 
accefible mountains in the itland; and the probability is, that thefe 
fifheries would do much more than this. Had he farther adverted, 
that in the prefent ftate of Europe, the quantity of food that might 
be obtained by means of commerce is indefinitely great, as appears 
by the example of Holland, which has found an abundant fubiift- 
ence, and at as reafonabije a rate as almoft any country in Europe, 
for more than two hundred years paft, by means of external com- 
merce. Had all thefe things been fufiiciently adverted to, our Au- 
thor never could have thought of ftating the utmoft poffible degree of 
population of Britain, as he has done, at doué/e its prefent amount, 
or have been at fo much pains to invent political devices to guard 
againft the ills that may be evpected to arife from a fuperabundant 
degree of population, as the period muit be very far off (even if every 

oflible exertion fhould be made to augment the property, and in- 
creafe the number, of our people) when it will approach in any de- 


gree toward that grand epocha. 
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be implicitly adopted by carelefs readers, as of the fame ftandard 
excellence with the ret of the performance. We can with the 
utmott fincerity fay, tha® we have read few works on this fubjeé 
with fo much fatisfation as the prefent; and we are happy to 
find, that the Author announces a feries of treatifes on political 
ceconomy, which we bope he will fiad leifure and inclination to 
profecute. “The few blemifhes we have had occafion to take 
notice of, feem, in general, to procced from youth and inexperi- 
ence, which the Author’s own good fenfe, as he advances in 
years, will enable him to avoid in future. The following ani- 
madverfions on our prefent Premier may poffibly by fome be re- 
ferred to the fame fource, though it is introduced with an ob- 
fervation of very great political importance, that delerves to be 
ferioufly weighed by the Minifter himielf, and all thofe who 
have any concern in the legifl.tion of this country. 

‘ Taxes on manufactures,’ he oblerves, ‘ appear to be the great 
fource on which Mr. Pitt propofes to rely for his future fupplies, 
and the general cry of cleas-fighted men againit them has not been 
able to open his eyes with regard to the confequences of fuch a per- 
nicious iyftem. Novice, ftill, in political ceconomy, becauie the 
principles of that f{cience are not innate in mag, and chat he has not 
had time to acquire them, either by meditation or experience, he 
has not been able to fee, in the patriotic citizens who have con- 
demned his meafures, the faithful interpreters of its principles, and 
he has perfuaded himfelf that their cry was nothing elfe than the 
voice of faction and felf interelt. 

‘ But for me,’ continues Mr. H. £ whom he cannot fufpeé& either 
of a factious fpirit or of perfonal intereft, I dare to ufe the fame lan- 
guage, and to fay to him (with the frmnefs and courage which the 
good of my feilow mortals infpires, in whatever country { find them, 
becaufe every where they are my brethren), that of all the means of 
ruining the manufactures, the agriculture, the commerce, and the 
profperity of a nation, none are more {peedy and infallible than the 
fyftem which he has begun to practife; eipecially when a fyftem fo 
fatal is applied to a nation whofe fituation demands the moit cautious 
circum{pection. 

‘ Enlightened and refpectable nation (proceeds he, with warmth), 
you Englifh, who are acknowledged to have glorioufly maintained 
the dignity of human nature, which is generally vilified in all other 
parts of the globe; you who have been, to the nations of Europe, the 
ichool of found principles of political economy, how have you bewild- 
ered yourfelves in your ideas of that fcience? How have you mifled 
yourfelves with an opinion of, and confidence in, a young man, and 
flattered yourfelves that he was eapable to free you from the ills which 
unfortunate events have brought upon you? He has fhewn a talent 
for eloquence in an uncommon degree, and you have thought you 
faw.in him, in the fame degree, the love of his country; but are 
the talent of eloquence and the love of one’s country the {cience of 
political economy ; and that fcience, the mot difficult of all others, is 
it the nfeparable appendage of a great orator and a good citizen ? 

* Would 
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* Would the gift of fpeech, and the love of men,’ proceeds he, 
« have appeared to you fuffictent qualifications in a young phyfician 
without theory and without practice ? Would it have induced you to 
confide exclufively in him even for the fate of the patients in an hof- 
pital ? The gift of words, and the love of men, would they have 
appeared fufiicient qualifications in a young pilot, without theory and 
without practice, to truft exclufively with him the fate of paflengers 
in a dificult navigation? No, certainly; and no one among you 
would have thus chofen his phyfician in a dangerous difeafe, nor his 

ilot on a perilous fea; neverthelefs it is thus you have inclined to 
chufe the arbiter of your dettiny, of the public fafety, of your own 
profperity, and of that of your children. | 

« But this is not all,’ he adds; ‘ you have done ftill worfe! In- 
ftead of the young man who has obtained your wifhes and acclama- 
tions, you have impofed on yourfelves for minifters men whom you 
never intended for ‘uch; men whom you, perhaps, would have re- 
jected with abhorrence if they had been propofed to you. For as 
the want of knowledge in him who was the object of your choice, 
has put him under the inevitable neceflity of having recourfe to the 
lights of others, you have expofed him to the rifque of being dire&- 
ed in his conduct with regard to you by men perhaps {till lefs en- 
lightened than himfelf; by men, who, enveloped in obfcurity, can- 
not be rendered accountable for the confidence placed in them, nor 
be made to blufh at the indire&t abufes which they make of it; and, 
perhaps, by men fo depraved as to have in view nothing elfe than 
their own intereft, not yours. At leait, thefe are the unfortunate con- 
fequences which have too often been feen to refult among other nations 
from the choice of minifters who were themfelves deftitute of know- 
ledge ; and it would be difficult to perfuade one’s felf things fhould 
be otherwife with you.’ 

In the fame ftrain our Author proceeds ftill farther, with no 
{ma} degree of enthufiaftic ardour: but we, who have feen fo 
many changes of minifters with fo few eflential changes of fyf- 
tem, have come at laft to view thefe things with a degree of 
apathy that few young men can conceive. The hopes that are 
excited by the partizans of new minifters are fo feldom realifed, 
that we quietly fuffer the noify acclamations to pafs unnoticed, 
and we have often obferved that if the principies of freedom are 
not impaired, there is, in human fociety, fuch an innate prin- 
ciple of vigour, as makes it quickly recover from all the other 
wounds or diforders infli€ted with fuch liberal hands by every 
order of political quacks who fucceffively feize the helm ; fo that 
neither our hopes nor our fears keep pace with thofe of many 
writers who come under our infpection. 

We had lately occafion to mentiogégn Author who confiders 
the national debt as a great natiopél’bleffing; fo does not the 
Author now before us. Like moft men of a common degree of 
underftanding, he views it as an evil that ought to be diminifh- 
ed, and congratulates himfelf on having difcovered an eafy and 
effeGtual method of doing it. As this will perhaps be the moft 
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in¢erefting part of the work to many readers, and as he has 

chofen to announce it in fuch a way as might fuffer by any 

abridgment, we had felected that article as a fpecimen of the 4 
Author’s ftyle and manner of writing: but as the extract would : 
be too long for our Journal, we moll refer to the work at large. 

Our readers will find the paflage which we here recommend 

to their particular notice, by turning to p. 230, and proceeding 


to p. 244. An— 


Art. II. Sytva, or the Wood ; being a Collection of Anecdotes, 
Differtations, Charaéters, Apophthegms, original Letters, Bons 
Mots, and other little Things. By a Society of the Learned. 
8vo. ss. Boards. Payne. 1786. 

HE contents of this volume are various both as to fubjeéct 

and execution. We fometimes meet with trite remarks and 
infignificant anecdotes; and once or twice we were difgufted 
with a coarfe joke and an indelicate ftory ; on the whole, how- 
ever, this is a colleétion of confiderable merit. The Author 

(for he is more than a compiler, though he deals much in * ex- 

tracts and quotations) is evidently a man of acute difcernment 

and found morals, He appears to have had much experience 
of the world; and, in general, hath formed a juft eftimate of 
men and manners, principles and times. He writes with can- 
dour and liberality; and he is a friend to public order and deco- 
rum; but he loudly exclaims againft thofe who fet up for re- 
formers of abufes in church and ftate, giving them little credit 
either for integrity or wifdom, and placing their pretenfions to 
the {core of pride, difappointment, ignorance, or impofture.— 

But here, furely, a proper difcrimination is neceflary, 

As a {pecimen of the entertainment that the reader may expect 
from this mifcellany, we will prefent him with a few extracts, 
taken at adventure. 

Of making a Figure. ‘1 have read of a {quib which was reprefent- 
ed burfting, with this motto under it, peream dum luceam—** let me 
‘© perifh, if [do but fhine.”” The fame motto will do forall, who 
diflipate their iubftance by fining or figuring with fhew and equi- 
pave. 

When a hufbandman claimed kinfhip with Robert Grofthead, 

Bifhop of Lincoln, and thereupon requefted from him an office, 

** Coufin,” faid the bifhop, ‘* if your cart be broken, 1’ll mend it; 

** if your plow be old, I’ll give you a new one, and even feed to 

‘* fow your land: but a hufbandman I found you, and a hufband- 

*‘ man I’Jl leave you.” ‘The bifhop thought it kinder (as fhould 

feem) to ferve him iz his way, than to take him owt of it; and per- 

haps Stephen Duck, the threfher, had been better provided for, if, 
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* Some very judicious papers in this collection are taken from the 
Trenarcu of Dr. Heathcote; the third edition of which was pub- 
lifhed in 1781. 
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inftead of being firft penfioned and then ordained, he had been en- 
dowed with ten acres of land, and fuffered to threfh on. By turn. 
ing the laborious threfher into an inactive parfon, they brought lu- 
nacy firft, and then fuicide, upon a man who might otherwife 
have enjoyed himfelf with two cows and a pig, and ended his days 
in ferenity and eafe.’ 

Marriage of old Men. « Were | advifed to take another wife, under 
the mean and uninanly profpect of being coddled now I am old, my 
replg.would be in fome fuch terms as thefe:—‘* My dear Sir, Iam 
< greatly obliged by your attention to my happinefs, but (with 
«* your leave) 1 will referve the little ftrength and fpirits I have re. 
‘* maining for the better fupport of my old age. Secondly, though 
“« F am not fo old as Alceftes (who lately married a fecond wife at 
‘* the age of 70), yet 1 am old enough to have contracted many 
«* ways and humours, which, being by habit become natural, can- 
«* not now be contradicted without making me unhappy: but they 
«* would be contradicted by new conne¢tions, or any new fyftem 
‘¢ of living. Thirdly, if a man has any decent pride remaining, hé 
** will difdain to be eftimated merely as a convenience: but an old 
** fellow cannot be accepted in marriage from any other motive, 
«« Laftly, I have lived long enough to have but one general objet; 
«« and that is, to bear the growing infirmities of old age, and to 
“* wait my diffolution with a {pirit and temper as peaceful and re- 
** figned, as contented and ferene as may be. I am therefore de- 
«* termined to continue as I am.” 

‘ Meanwhile, and to return once more to the fubject, if an o/d 
man will fo far forget himfelf as to marry, he fhould, above all things, 
avoid a young wife; left, as Bayle expreffes it, ‘* he expofe his fore- 
** head co a fhameful and very uneafy difgrace.”” A young man is 
not exempt from this misfortune ; how fhould an old ? Jf the/e things 
happen where the wood is green, what can be expected where it is dry? 
Befides, if .he efcape the thing, he may be haunted with the idea; 
that is, he may /u/pe@ himfelf to be a cuckold, though he really be 
not; which,. perhaps, is a greater evil than to de one without /u/- 
pecting it.’ 

No one can objet to the juftnefs, as well as the vivacity of 
thefe remarks ; but the allufion to a proverb, which is become 
facred from the facred occafion on which it was uttered, is, in 
our idea, very improper; and the wit which applies it in the 
prefent inftance cannot recompenfe, with ferious readers, for its 
profanenefs. Yet we exculpate the Author from any purpofe to 
ridicule what is facred. Heis, we are perfuaded, a man of bet- 
ter principles, and writes with a real defire to ferve the interefts 
of virtue and religion. But when fome perfons hit on a lucky 
thoughr, they are unwilling to lofe it; and it is fuffered to take 
its chance, without confidering the ill ufe that may be made of 
it by fome, and the offence that it will give to others. 

Of reprefentation in Parliament. ‘ A reprefentative in parliament 
is a perfon deputed by individuals to execute their portion of the 
public bufinefs in the national council or aflembly, and vetted by 
them with complete powers in order thereunto. In this fituation, he 


is to ufe his beit judgment towards knowing and afcertaining, eos 
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his beft endeavou"s in promoting, what fhall be moft for the national 
good ; and this without any retrofpective view upon his conftituents, 
or any regard to their /en/e of affairs: for it may be, either that the 
fenfe of thofe conitituents cannot be conveyed to him, or that they 
have no fenfe to convey. And that this independency of the repre- 
fentative is fuppofed by the conftitution, appears plainly from hence, 
wiz. that the powers with which he is invefted are not revocable at 
pleafure, or before the expiration of the term for which they were 
iven ; even though they fhould be employed, not only againft the 
enfe of the conftituents, but even againft the national weal itfelf. 
How far fuch an ordainment of things is eligible, I fay not: but I 
fay, that if a reprefentative be nothing more. than a perfon who fits 
in the Houfe of Commons to fpeak the /enfe of a certain number of 
people, as he receives it by the poft out of the country, he is no bet- 
ter than atube, an organ pipe, a kind of wind inftrument which 
fends forth foundg mechanically.’ This, however, feems to be too 
nice and too important a queltion to be thus confidently decided in 
this fummary way. A 
Liberty of the Prefs. * I thall not defcant whether abufes ought or 
ought not to abolifh its ufe; but I am fincerely perfuaded, that if our 

refent manners hold, they moft affuredly wi//. When the prefs ri- 
dicules openly and barefacedly the moft revered and fundamental 
doctrines of religion: when the prefs, in political matters, attacks 
perfons without any regard to things, or perhaps attacks things for 
the fake of abufing perfons: when the prefs not only wantonly af- 
faults the firft charaé¢ters in church and ftate, but even facrifices the 
peace and quiet of private families to thé fport and entertainment 
of an ill-natured public: (and is it not notorious that all this is 
done daily?)—then, I fay, this reafonable, noble, and manly liberty is 
degenerated into a bafe, unwarrantable, cruel licentioufnefs ; and 
this licentioufnefs — determine as logically, and contend as loudly, as 
you pleafe—will, by an unavoidable confequence flowing from the 
nature and conftitution of things, fooner or later bring about its de- 
ftruction. Things are fo formed, that extremes muft ever beget, and 
prepare the way for, extremes. Abufes of every thing muft deltroy 
the ufe of every thing: and if the people grow /icentious and ungo- 
vernable, it is as natural, perhaps as neceflary, for their rulers to en- 
creafe their reftraint, and abridge their liberty, as for the breakers 
of horfes to tighten the reins in proportion as their fteeds fhall thew 
an impatience: be managed.’ 

To confider the people as £ horfes’ [mere bea/?s of burden], and 
men in power as their riders, feems to be a favourite idea with 
all thofe writers who unnaturally employ themfelves in forging 
their own fetters, and who would madly give up a nation’s 
liberty, merely tobe: 4 like every other good, it is liable to be 
abufed by a few individuals ; offenders who may be, and often 
are, reftrained and punifhed by the laws of the land. On the 
fame principle we might relinquifh every blefling which God 


hath beftowed on us! 
Duelling. * Another good inftance to fhow the prevalence of man- 


ners Over Jaws, ‘* The law,” fays Mr. Hawkins, ‘* fo far abhors 
I 2 ‘* duelling, 
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‘* duelling, that not only the principal, who actually kills the other, 
** but alfo his feconds, are guilty of murder, whether they fought or 
** not: and the punifhment of courfe is death.’’ But in fpite of this 
fanction, ftrong and powerful as it is, is not the age of Quixotifm 
coming on again? Does not the humour rodomontade prevail 
among the great? and is it nut creeping down, even to apprentices 
and attorneys clerks’ [and, we may even add, PARISH PRIESTS]? 
* I called it Quixotifm ; and furely I had reafon. Obferve the man- 
ners of our prefent duellifts; weigh the principles they go upon ; at- 
tend to the ceremonial of their engagements, and tell me thea, if 
any adventures of the famous Knight of La Mancha are built upon a 
more foolifh foundation, and accompanied with more folemn, yet 
more ridiculous, rites than theirs. 

‘ Perhaps a ftronger inftance could not be brought, than this be. 
fore us, to fhew the prevalence of fafhion, not only over laws, but 
over fenfe, reafon, equity, and humanity. The duellift is never an 
amiable, and oftentimes a bad compofition: but he hath honour for 
his fanétion and fupport; Honour, all-powerful honour: and this 
vain unmeaning empty word is, through the prevalence of fathion, 
fufficient to prefetve him upon terms with fociety, and to fecure his 
reception as ufual among gentlemen.’ 

Of Logic; and the praGical Ufe of it. A countryman, for the en- 
tertainment of his fon, when returned from the univerfity, ordered 
fix eggs to be boiled ; two for him, two for his mother, and two for 
himfelf: but the fon, itching to give a fpecimen of his newly acquir- 
ed fcience, boiled only three. To the father, afking the reafon of 
this, ** Why,” fays the fon, ‘* there are fix.”—‘* How fo?” fays 
the father, ‘* Ecan make but three.”—‘* No /’”’ replies the young 
fophitter, ‘* és not here one ? (counting them out) és mot there two? 
‘© and is not there three? and do not one, two, and three, make fix?” 
—‘* Well then,” fays the father, ‘* I'll take two, your mother thall 
‘© have one, and you fhall have the other three.” 

‘ Many appearances may tempt one to fufpect, that the under- 
ftanding, difciplined with logic, 1s not fo competent for the inveft- 
gation of truth, as if left to its natural operations. ‘* A man of 
** wit,’? fays Bayle, ‘* who applies himfelf long and clofely to logic, 
‘« feidom fails of becoming a caviller * ; and by his fophiitical fub- 
“¢ tleties perplexes and embroils the very thefes he hath defended. 
«© Ee chufes to dettroy his own work, rather than forbear difputing; 
«* and he ftarts fuch objections againft his own opinions, that his 
‘* whole art cannot folve them. Such is the fate of thofe who ap- 
«* ply themfelves too much to the fubtleties of dialectics.” ‘This is 





«* hele /jllogifici are terrible company to men in general, and fit 
only for one anotner. With them you cannot be faid to have con- 
verlation, but altercation rather: for there is fomething fo captious 
and litigious in their fpirit, that they draw every the molt trifling 
thinz that can be ftarted into a difpute. Before fuch, you muft not 
expect to talk at eafe; that eafe and indolence, which make a man 
carelefs about both ideas and language: no, you muft be wary and 
correcl ; you muft be always upon the defenfive ; you muit keep a 
perpetual guard, as you would over your purfe, were a pickpocket in 


the room.’ 
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the opinion of Bayle, who probably Knew from feeling and expe- 
rience the truth of what he faid ; for he was a very great logician, as 
well as a very great {ceptic. 

* Our memorable Chillingworth is another inftance to prove, that 
logic, initead of affiiting, may poflibly obftruct and hurt the under- 
ftanding. ‘* Chillingworth,” fays Lord Clarendon, who knew him 
well, ‘* was a man of great fubtlety of underftanding, and had {pent 
‘«* all his younger time in difputation ; of which he arrived to fo 
‘¢ great a mattery, as not to be infer or to any man in thofe fkir- 
** mifhes: but he had, with his notable perfection in this exerci(e, 
«© contracted fuch an irrefolution and habit of doubting, that by de- 
‘« grees he grew confident in nothing, and a fceptic at leaft in the 
“© greatelt myfteries of faith. All his doubts grew out of himfelf, when 
‘‘ he aflilted his fcruples with the ftrength of his own reafon, and 
«© was then too hard for himfelf.”’ 

© To conclude.—What was the meaning of that ftriture upon Se- 
neca, Verborum minutiis rerum frangit pondera, which, accarding to 
Lord Bacon, may thus be applied to the fchoolmen, Quaeffionum mi- 
nutiis feientiarum frangunt foliditatem ? Why, that by their “tigio/a 
Jubtilitas, as he calls it, by their /ogical refinements and diftin@ions, 
they had chopped truth fo down into mincemeat, as to leave jt not 
only without proportion or form, but a!moft without fubjtance.’ 

We recommend thefe eflays [with exceptions, in fome in- 
ftances, to the Author’s politics] to the perufal of thofe who ei- 
ther read for amufement or inftruction ; and if they poflefs any 
relifh for wit without petulance, ridicule without ill-nature, or 
fober fenfe without formality or dulnefs, they will find fome- 
thing of each to gratify their tafte ; and if this volume doth not 
afford them fo copious a banquet as they may with, yet it will 
put them in the way of making the entertainment more complete, 
by the exercife of their owa under{tandings, and the ftudy of 


the beft Authors. Be. 


Art. III. Puitosopuicat Transactions of the Royal Society, 
Vol. LXXVI. Part Il. for the Year1786. 4:0. $s. Davis. 


MATHEMATICAL and ASTRONOMICAL Papers. 


The Latitude and Longitude of York determined from a Variety of 
aftronomical Odfervations ; together with a Recommendation of the 
Method of determining the Longitude of Places by Obfervations of 
the Afoon’s Tranjfit over the Meridian. By Edward Pigott, Efq. 
T would be unneceflury to enter into a minute account 

of all the methods here defcribed, or a detaii of the fe- 
veral obfervations recorded by Mr, Pigott. He makes the 
latitude of York 53° 57° 45°-4-; and longitude, by occulta- 
tions of fixed itars by the moon, 4’ 27”, by the moon's pafl- 
ing the meridian 4° 24%3, by Jupiter’s firft fatellite 4° 31°; 
and by a lunar eclipfe 4° 16”, weft, in time. The relative fi- 
tuations of Greenwich and York being now, with tolerable ex- 
actnefs, determined, meafuring the diftances between thele two 
2 places 
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places by a feries of triangles, promifes a good opportunity for 

finding the length of a degree of the meridian in this latitude, 

We do not recolleé&t that any mathematician, fince Norwood, 

has attempted a meafurement in England. France has rendered 

itfelf famous for meafurements, not only at home, but in feve- 
ral latitudes, from o to 66. Shall Englifh aftronomers depend 
on the obfervations of the French only ? 

Advertifement of the expected Return of the Comet of 1532 and 1661 
in the Year 1788. By the Rev. Nevil Mafkelyne, D.D.F.R.S. 
and Attronomer Royal. 

We have only one comet on record whofe return had been 
predicted by aftronomers, viz. that of 1759. The elements 
from which Dr. Halley calculated the return of that comet were 
obtained from the obfervations made on the comet of 1531, 
16¢7, and 1682. In the firft edition of his Synopfis Afironomie 
C:metica, he fuppofed the comets of 1532 and 1661, from the 
fimilarity of the elements of their orbits, to be the fame. The 
interval between the paflages of thefe two comets through their 
perihelion was 128 years, 89 days, 1 hour, 29 minutes (32 of 
thefe years are biflextile), this added to the time of the perihelion 
in 1661, makes the time of the next peribelion, 1789, April 27, 
x hour, 10 minutes, when reduced to the Gregorian ftyle. Dr. 
Matkelyne rightly fuppofes that, fince the comet, in going from its 
Jait pershelion, paffed the orbits of both Jupiter and Saturn when 
thefe planets were in that part of their orbits, it will have a 
fhorter period than the one mentioned above. He fays, therefore, 
$ we may expect it to return to its perihelium in the beginning 
of the year 1789, or the latier end of the year 1788, and cer- 
tainly fome time before the 27th of April 1789. But of this 
we fhall Ge better informed after the end of this year, from the 
anfwers to the prize queftion propofed by the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, to compute the difturbances of the comet 
in 1532 and 1661, and thence to predict its return.’ 

Is not this, however, an open acknowledgment that the 
French take the lead of the Englifh aftronomers? The expreffion 
feems to come with a peculiarly ill grace from our Aftronomer- 
royal! The French aftronomers are by no means wanting in 
felf. fufficiency ; and this paffage will not tend to leffen the opi- 
nicn they have conceived of their own fuperior abilities. 

Dr, Mafkelyne fixes the time of the perihelion to January J, 
3789, at noon: he has added a table of the comet’s place, both 
heliocentric and geocentric, for feveral days, from April 23; 
4788, to January 1, 17893 the calculations are made for a pa- 
rabolic orbit, according to the elements determined by Dr. 
Halley from Hevelius’s obferyations in 1661, allowing for the 
preceffion of the equinoxes. This advertifement may perhaps 


nly be the forerunner of other publications concerning the ~ 
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pected phenomenon: the comet of 1759 was preceded by nume- 

rous predicting pamphlets. 

Obfervation of the Tranfit of Mercury over the Sun’s Difk, made at 
Louvain, in the Netherlands, May 3, 1786. By Nathaniel 
Pigott, Efq. F. R. S. 

Obfervation of the late Tranfit of Mercury over the Sun, By Ed- 

ward Pigott, Efg. at Louvain. 
Thefe two obfervations contain only the egrefs of Mercury ; 

by the former, h. 


The internal contact was at - 20 45 41 

The emerfion of the center - - 20 47 46 

The external contact - - 20 49 16 
By the latter, 

The internal conta® + - - 20 45 37 

The emerfion of the center : 20 47 #17 


The external contac - - 20 49 22 
4 new Method of finding Fluents by Continuation. By the Rev. 
Sam.. Vince, A. M. F.R. S. 

Every attempt toward facilitating the inveftigation of fluents, 
ought to be gratefully received by the mathematical reader, Va- 
rious methods have been purfued with various fuccefs; but no 
one has yet been offered which merits the title of univerfal : for 
although every fluxion, howfoever complicated, may be ex- 
panded into an infinite feries; yet, if the feries thus produced 
neither converges, terminates, nor is fummable, it can never 
be ufeful: on this account the method of finding fluents by in- 
finite feries, wh ch fome writers have called a univerfal method, 
can only be appl:cable in certain cafes, and therefore the induf- 
try and invention of mathematicians can never be employed on 
this fubje&t without advantage, efpecially when the refults of 
their labours fupply the deficiencies of former writers. 

The method which Mr. Vince hath here inveftigated and ex- 
emplified, appears to be convenient in its application ; but ftill it 
can only be applied in particular cafes ; for different methods will 
always be found to have their different ufes, and where one be- 
comes impracticable, another will be found to fucceed. The 
nature of the fubject wiil not permit us to make any abridgment 
of this ingenious paper; we muft therefore refer our readers to 
the publication at large, where thofe who can find entertain- 
ment in the fubtleties of analytical fpeculations will meet with 
full fatisfa&tion. 

A Catalogue of One thoufand new Nebule and Clufters of Stars. By 
William Herfchel, LL. D. F. RB. S. 

If the hoft of heaven be innumerable, Dr. Herfchel’s labours 
will be endlefs. He has here prefented the Public with one 
thoufand new obferved clufters of ftars, in addition to thofe for- 
merly publifhed, In this catalogue the Doétor has given no 
I 4 new 
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new names to his clufters, or nebule, but he diftinguifhes them 

by numbers: he gives the difference of right afcenfion between 

each and the neareft known ftar, in minutes and feconds of fide. 

real time, and their difference of declination in degrees and mi- 

nutes: the next column in the catalogue records the — of 

obfervations made on each clufter; by which it appeafs that 
fome of them have been obferved five, fix, feven, or eight times: 

We mention this circumftance as a proof of the vaft expence of 

labour as well as time which this feries of obfervations muft have 

incurred, ° 
The immediate utility of this great work we do not at pre- 

fent perceive; but as it adds to the general ftock of knowledge, 

the purfuit is laudable. The parallax of thefe nebule ought, in 
our opinion, to be minutely attended to; we hope the future 
obfervations of this indefatigable obferver, who is furnifhed with 
inftruments of very high magnifying powers, will determine 
whether thefe objects have any parallax or motion. It is impof- 
fible to form aay conjeCtures relative to thefe bodies, from their 
appearance alone. If they are planets or comets near their aphe- 
lia, which is by no means improbable, a change of place muft 
certainly be obfervable in them ; which, being very fmall, will 
require not only good inftruments but a length of time, to be 
accurately determined. The expected comet in 1789 will, we 

hope, be attended to by Dr. Herfchel. Obfervations on comets at a 

great diftance from their perihelia, are much wanted in aftro- 

nomy, in order to afcertain the difturbances to which their mo- 
tions are fubject, by approaching the planetary fyftem. 
MEDICAL, Job 

Hiftory and Diffection of an extraordinar wy % tion. By John 
fy Cakes baa M. D. F. R. S. fee. J 
The cafe here recorded was an inverfion or prolapfus of the 

inteftinum ileon into the colon and rectum: the lower extremity 

of the ileon was forced along the whole length of the greater in- 
teftines down to the fphinéter ani. From the defcription here 
given, we are rather at a Jofs to conceive the poffibility of fuch 
an inverfion ; the mefocolon and the mefentery feem infurmount- 
able obftacles to the defcent of the ileon, which carried along 
with it the colon inverted into the retum. This circumftance 
ought to have been mentioned by Dr. Lettfom. If the figures 
given with this account are faithful copies of nature (which we 
doubt not), both the mefentery and mefocolon were wanting. 

; MiIscELLANEOUS, 

Objervations on fome Caufes of the Excefs of the. Mortality of 
Males above that of Females... By Jofeph Clark, M.D. Phy- 
fician to the Lying-in Hofpital in Dublin. 

It is proved, from regifters, that the proportion of males born, 


is to females, as 17 to 1§, or as g to 8. The deaths ought 
| therefore 
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therefore to be in the fame proportion, and taken colleGively it 
cannot be otherwife. If at any particular age the deaths of the 
males exceed thofe of the females in a greater proportion than g 
to 8, as, for example, g to 7, at another age the deaths of males 
to females muft be lefs than the proportion of gto 7, This is 
evident from the confideration that all muft die, males as wel! as 
females ; therefore during the whole period of life, the proportion 
of the deaths of males to females muft equal the proportion of 
the births of males to females. 

Dr, Clark has given an extract from the regiftry kept at the 
lying-in hofpital in Dublin from the year 1757 to 1784, by 
which it appears that 19,455 children were born, viz. 10,305 
males and 9,150 females; of thefe 2,903 died, wiz. 1,656 males 
and 1,247 females; but he has not mentioned at what age thefe 
children died, though we fuppofe, from an inference fubjoined, 
they all died under 16 days. ‘he proportion of births being very 
nearly as 36 to 32, and of deaths as 36 to 27, excited the Doc- 
tor to enquire into the caufes of the excefs of male deaths above 
thofe of females. 

Anatomy has not been able to difcover any internal difference 
between the animal ceconomy of males and females, which can 
account for their difterence of mortality, more efpecially ia 
early infancy. The principal caufe of this difference, Dr. C, 
thinks, depends on the greater fize of males, and the confe- 
quent greater difficulty and hardfhip attending their birth; we 
doubt whether practice and obfervation can confirm the opinion 
that male are more difficult than female births. Another caufe 
is fuppofed to be, that males require a greater quantity or fup- 
ply of nourifhment than females, fince they are naturally of a 
more robuit frame, and that confequently a deficiency of fup- 
port induces a weaknefs, which muft prove more fatal to male 
children. Thefe reafonings are rather too fine; they are inge- 
nious, and may be founded in truth, but they want force of con- 
viction, The fubje& is rather curious than ufeful; and the 
reader will in this paper meet with many uncommon ob/fervations. 
[ To be concluded in our next. | F gwen = 





Art. IV. Ancient Scottifo Poems, never before in Print; but now 
publifhed from the manufcript Colledctions of Sir Richard Mait- 
land of Lethington, Knight, Lord Privy Seal of Scotland, and a 
Senator of the College of Juftice. Comprizing Pieces written 
from about 1420 till 1586. With large Notes, and a Gloflary. 
2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. Boards. Dilly. 1786. 


HE Editor (Mr. Pinkerton) informs us, that the Maitland 
Colle&tion, from which this work is feleéted, confilts of 

two volumes, viz. a folio, begun, it is conjectured, about 1555, 
and probably finifhed near the time of Sjr Richard Maitland’s 
death, 
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death, 1585. The other volume is in guarte, in the hand. 
writing of Mifs Mary Maitland, third daughter of Sir Richard, 

Thefe manufcripts were always preferved in the family of the 
original collector, till the Duke of Lauderdale prefented them to 
Mr. Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty, in the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II.; who, at his death, bequeathed them, 
with his other curious manufcripts, to Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Editor’s curiofity having been excited by. the accounts 
given of the Maitland Collection by feveral writers, and parti- 
cularly by Dr. Percy, he went to Cambridge, and obtained per- 
miffion to copy any part of the manufcripts that he judged wor- 
thy of publication. 

Of the pieces now prefented, for the firft time, to the Public, 
we fhall give a brief account in the Editor’s own words. 

The firft is a long allegorical poem on human lite, called 
King Hart, and written by the celebrated Gawin Douglas, Bifhop 
of Dunkeld. The poein deferves prefervation as a curiofity, 
though it will not highly entertain the Reader.’ 

The next picce is a Tale, by Dunbar. ‘ It is in a fingular 
kind of blank verfe, ufed by the old romancers, and after them 
by the author of Pierce Plowman’s Vifions. Ic is full of know- 
ledge of life, and rich defcription ; and is alfo much tinétured 
with immodeffy ; which Fontaine, indeed, looks upon as effential 
to this kind of writing :’—and for which, we may add, our Edi- 
tor fcruples not to ftand forward as an advocate; pleading, for 
its excufe, that it muft ‘ever delight every mind that is not cal- 
Jous to nature’s beft and fineft fenfibilities ;’ juftifying it by the 
practice of the Greek and Roman wiiters, and, above all, by the 
converfation of the modern French ladies—who, it is faid by 
Mr. Pinkerton, ‘ indulge themfelves upon all occafions with 
every liberty of fpeech.’ Having confirmed his argument by 
fuch truly refpectable authorities, he concludes with obferving 
that ‘ it is undoubtedly a falfe idea to look on immodefty as a 
mark of an unpolifhed age.’ 

The ofjer piece in this colleGion is entitled, * The Friar: of 
Berwick, 4 Tale.’ This is only /uppofed to be written by Dun- 
bar. It is in his manner; and worthy of his immodeft Mufe. 
The Editor difcovers more wit and beauty in it, than we have 
the good fortune of finding out. ‘ For nature,’ fays he, § it 
is admirable; but for contrivance, the rareft quality of this fpecies 
of writing, it is the firft that | have ever read; and very few an- 
cient or modern Tales have efcaped my reading.” Perhaps we 
may, in fome meafure, account for the Editor’s peculiar tafte 
and judgment, from the manner in which he hath employed his 
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Such are the larger pieces in this colle&tion. Thofe which 
follow are of lefs bulk, of various meafures, on a great variety 
of fubjects, and written by different hands. They are alfo of 
various merits. A few are very beautiful ; and we obferve, here 
and there, an elegance of fentiment and expreflion, rarely to be 
met with in writings of that period. 

The {mailer poems of Dunbar follow the Tales. ‘ They be- 
gin with his youthful and light pieces, and end with thofe 
written in his old age. The fole merit of fome is their curiofity ; 
but others [in the Editor’s opinion] * have every intrinfic 
merit.” 

The next divifion is of Poems by various Authors; viz. Quintin 
Schaw, Arbuthnot, Lord Thilftane, James VI, &c. &c. 

Then follow Poems by unknown Authors ; which form the moft 
numerous aflortment, amounting to upwards of thirty. 

The colleflion ends with Poems by Sir Richard Maitland. 
¢ They have,’ fays the Editor, * confiderable merit in every 
view, and fhew him to have been a good man, as well as a great 
ftatefman. His lighter pieces have a delightful gaiety and gar- 
rulity of old age, for he doth not feem to have written a line of 
poetry till he had reached his fixtieth year.’ 

We have no doubt of the authenticity of thefe Poems, and of 
the fidelity of the Editor; and we have better proof of it than 
the Editor’s word—which, by his own confeffion, in a former 
inftance, was a voucher not to be depended on. His confeffion, 
however, would better have entitled him to forgivenefs, if he 
had not leflened its merits by an apology which almoft amounts 
to a juftification of the crime. In the year 1781, he publifhed 
a Collection of Scotti/hb Tragic Ballads*. To thefe Ballads he 
prefixed two diflertations ; and toward the conclufion of the fe- 
cond, he afferts that he was * indebted for moft of the ftanzas 
now recovered’ [viz. in the 2d Part of Hardyknute, then firft pub- 
lifbed and declared to be original] ‘to the memory of a lady in 
Lanerkfhire.’ He attempted to colour the deception ftill more 
by afferting in a note, that ‘the common people in Lanerk- 
fhire can repeat {craps of both the Parts.’ And is the credit of 
Scotch poetry ever to be propt up by falfehood? Yes—till va- 
nity difmantles what impofture hath ereéted. 

* Of the fecond part of Hardyknute the Editor muft now 
confefs himfelf guilty. As for his fecret, he bath obferved the 
Horatian precept he at firft laid down to himfelf, Nonum pre- 
matur in annum. This is a very curious application of the Ho» 
ratian precept! publifh a falfehood, but don’t confels it, till the 
world hath been deceived by it mine years. But this is not the 
only inftance in which the Editor hath fhewn his dexterity in 
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* See Review, vol. Ixvi. p. 292. 
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applying the maxims of Horace to a literary impofition ; for 
having afked pardon both of his friends and the Public, for * keep- 
ing the fecret to himfelf for nine years,’ he quotes Horace to 


jultify him, not in confefling, but in committing the fraud ; and 


the maxim, as he applies it, would have fully juftified him in 
keeping the fecret to himfelf nine years longer. * Perhaps, like 
a very young man as he was, he had pufhed one or two points 
of the deception a little too far."—Very gentle indeed! only— 
“ perhaps’ —and * a iittle too far!’ * But he always thought that 
novel and poetry had No Bounps of fiction. Horace fays 
pictoribus atque poctis 

QuIDLIBET AUDENDI femper fuit equ2 poteftas.’” 
And left the Editor’s © no bounds,’ and Horace’s * guidlibet audendi,” 
fhould not carry fufficient emphafis in fmal] characters, they are 
printed in bold capitals: and, sTICK AT NOTHING, feems the 
literal Engltifh. 

But rather than lofe the applaufe which was beftowed on his 
ingenuity, the Editor is content to incur a cenfure on his inte- 
gtity. He informs us, that the Public had been pleafed to judge 
favourably of it; though he hath not told us, that a very acute 
(though perhaps too cauftic) writer dete&ted the impofition, and 
expofed it in its true colours, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
very foon after its original publication. Thus, it feems, that 
Mr. Pinkerton hath only the merit of confefling what the world 
knew before! 

The Preface to this fele€&tion of Scottifh poems is followed b 
an Effay on the Origin of Scottifo Poetry, in which the Writer sit. 
covers a confiderable degree of hiftorical knowledge, mixed with 
affe&tation, and difgraced by infidelity ; of which the following 
fpecimen will be a fufficient proof. * By analogy and aétual ob- 
fervation we know, that, fo far from al] nations being defcended 
of one man, there are many races of men, of quite different 
forms and attributes. Let us look on man from the extremity 
of Afia, round to the extremity of America. Are thefe all from 
one parent? See where they pafs in review ! the oblique-eyed, 
flat-favoured Chinefe ; the olive-coloured, Jank- haired Eaft In- 
dian ; the large-limbed, dufky Turk; the elegant Greck ; the 
fcowling Hungarian ; the large, blue-eyed German ; the fquat 
Dutch; the florid Hibernian. Are thefe one race with the curl- 
pated, black A‘thiop, or with the copper-faced American? with 
the bear-like Laplander, the beftial Zamoide or Efquimaux ? 
Has the lovely Circaffian girl the fingular natural fig-leaf of the 
Hottentot wench? Has the Eyyptian the monkey-fhaped head of 
the Negro ??—And thus Motes, and his fyftem of the creation, 
is borne down by a tremendous confluence of epithets !—thofe 
66 fwelling wards of vanity,” which have been long in ufe, and 
may 
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may be eafily collected to fupply the place of reafon and argu- 
ment. 

When the Author confines himfelf to hiftory, he is much 
more fortunate than when his wayward fancy tempts him to 
rove in the wild regions of fpeculation. His remarks on the 
origin of the Britons, Piéts, and Scots, are ingenious and in- 
ftructive ; and his account of poetry in Scotland, under its dife 
ferent periods, and in its different languages and dialeéts, is par- 
ticularly entertaining, as well as full of curious information, 

Our Readers will be pleafed with the following extras, 
which may be confidered as a brief analyfis of the whole 
Effay : 

Mr. Pinkerton brings the moft ancient Britons from the Cim- 
bric Cherfonefus (now Denmark); and fuppofes, that they were 
afterwards fupplanted by the Belgic Gau!s, who inhabited the 
iland at the time of Czfar’s invafion. The Cimbro-Celtic 
Britons (or thofe we now cal] Welfh) never appear to have ex- 
tended their pofleffions beyond the Forth and Clyde. All the 
northern tract beyond thefe rivers was called Caledonia by the 
Romans, on account of its vaft woods, from Kaled, a Britith 
word, fignifying a wood, the plural of which is Kaledon. Caly- 
don in Etolia of Greece, and tne famous Calydonian foreft there, 
feem to be of the fame Celtic origin; for the Celtic language 
was the original fpeech of al] Europe.— This is Mr. Whitaker’s 
ingenious conjecture, 

The Piéts inhabited Caledonia, or the provinces beyond Clyde 
and Forth. Thefe barbarous people came originally from Scan. 
dinavia. According to Scandinavian antiquaries, the Goths 
were led into the northern parts of Europe from Afita by Odin 
and his heroes, thence calied Afe, many centuries before Chrift. 
From their new fettlements, they afterwards fpread over great 
part of Europe; and Scandinavia became the grand ftorehoufe of 
nations. But from Scandinavia to the ifles between it and 
Scotland, and thence to the north of Scotland, was the eafieft 
and neareft of their colonizations: and we may therefore fup- 
pofe it one of the firft. Samucl Infans [frequently confounded 
with Nennius] informs us, that the Picts were fettled in the 
Orkneys about 200 years before Chrift; and Eumenius fays, 
that in the time of Julius Czfar, 53 years before Chrift, they had 
been the accuftomed enemies of Britain, About the Coriftian 
epoch they feem to have feiz:d on the northern parts of Cale- 
gonia; and in lefs than a century to have peopled the whole 
{paces, then free from woods, down to the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde, either driving the firft inhabitants before them, or, what 
is more probable, finding the country uninhabited. —Thus it is 
manif. ft that the Caledonians were of a diftinét race from the 
other Britons. Tacitus fays, that their red hair and large joints 
prove 
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prove them to be of German extraction: whereas he gives quite 
different origins to the fouthern nations. 

The Scots are acknowledged by Mr. Pinkerton (notwith. 
ftanding the prejudices of his countrymen in favour of the oppoe 
fite hypothefis) to have been tran{ported originally from Ireland. 
This is clear from the pofitive and repeated afflertions of Bede 
and other hiftorians. Ireland was the firft Scotia: and Uther 
goes fo far as to fay, that Scotia always implies Ireland, in every 
writer down to the 11th century. Others, however, think it 
clear, from Eginhart, that Scotland began to be called Scotia 
about the year 800. The reafon of this confufion is, that both 
countries were inhabited by Scots; Ireland firft, and Caledonia 
afterward. 

The inhabitants of the weft of Scotland, north of Clyde, and 
of the Weftern Ifles, are univerfally Irith; they have only Irith 
cuftoms, and {peak only the Irifh tongue. 

That the Scots, a nation far inferior to the Pi&s in the ex- 
tent of their pofleffions and antiquity of their feitlement, fhould 
have had the chance to give their name to the country, is no 
more to be wondered at, than that the Angles, the fmalleft tribe 
of all the Saxon fettlers in England, fhould give their name to 
that kingdom. 

Our Author fuppofes that when the Belgic Gauls invaded 
Britain, the aboriginal Celts fied to Ireland, and firft peopled 
that country ; and he attempts to fupport this conjecture by the 
meaning of the word Scuite or Scot, viz. a refugee, and alfo by 
the teftimony of Richard of Cirencefter, who exprefsly fays, Jn 
Hiberniam commigrarunt eecti a Belgis Britones, ibique fedes pofue- 
runt, ex illo tempore SCoTI appellati. 

He obferves, that the Pic?s were not fo denominated, as many 
have fuppofed, from their cuftom of painting their bedies. This 
cuftom was common to other nations in their ruder periods. 
The true word is Pebts; and Pié?s is only the word Latinifed. 
It is fuppofed to be of Scythian or Gothic derivation ; perhaps 
from the Teutonic phec?an to fight. ‘Thefe people are called in 
the Saxon chronicle, Pihtar, Pyhtar, or Peohtar; and the com- 
mon people, from the wall of Severus in Northumberland to the 
utmoft rock of Shetland, call them Pehts—foftening the ¢ to 
improve the found of the word. 

The fecond fection of this ingenious Effay treats of Celtic 
poetry in Scotland, comprizing the Britifh ane Irifh: the third 
is allotted to Pid?i/h or Scandinavian, and the fourth, to what is 
commonly denominated Scotti/h poetry. 

No fragments of BriTisH poetry in Scotland are to be found. 
Many fpecimens of Ixisiw poetry in Scotland have been pub- 
lifhed ; but none older than a century or two. Tranflations 


have alfo appeared ; but, in general, of no fidelity. Thofe of 
the 
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the poems afcribed to OsstAn, in particular, have defervedly 
drawn much of the public attention ; but they will only miflead 
any reader who wifhes to form an idea of Celtic poetry. He that 
believes Offian to have flourifhed about the year 300, and his 
writings preferved by oral tradition for 1460 years, large is his 
faith, and he might move mountains! Gentlemen of the High- 
lands of Scotland, with whom the Editor converfed on the fub- 
je@, affured him, that they looked upon nine- tenths of Mr. Mac- 
herfon’s work as his own; and upon the other tenth as fo 
much changed by him, that ALL might be regarded as his own 
compofition. There are pofitive evidences, he fays, which con- 
vince him that not one of the poems given to Offian, and pro- 
bably not one paflage of them, is older than the 15th century. 
The very firft author we know who mentions Fingal is Barbour, 
a Scotch poet, who wrote in 1375. Fingal was an Irifh hero: 
and one Good, a {choolmafter of Limeric, fent fome account of 
Ireland to Camden, in 1566, in which mention is made of fome 
ftrange fables, that the people amufe themfelves with, about the 
“giants Fin Mac Huyle, and Otker Mac Ofpin.” But though 
the Editor totally rejects the authenticity of Mr. Macpherfon’s 
work, and very feverely lafhes him for his perverfion of hiftory, 
yet he pays a juft tribute of refpect to his exquifite talents, and 
applies to him what Richardfon faid of Milton, He is an ancient, 
born fifteen hundred years after his time. His great genius will 
fecure his fame ; though we think it can only be fecured at the 
expence of his honour, if Offian be fo total an impofition on 
the eafy faith of the Public as Mr. Pinkerton fcruples not to 
affert it really is. ' 
Under the article of Pdih or Scandinavian poetry in Scotland, 
the Editor fays, that he hath not met with any remains of it in 
that country, though the Picts had pofleffion of the beft part of 
it for more than ejght centuries, as a feparate people under their 
own kings. This fpecies of poetry muft be fought for in the 
Danifh antiquaries. But the Piétifh poetry furnifhed the lan- 
guage, and therein the chief fund of ScoTTisH poetry, as diftin- 
guifhed from what is called Erfe or lrifh poetry. The Irith 
poetry is all gloomy; the Scotch deals more in merriment. The 
Celtic nations feem to have been generally fevere ; the Gothic 
riotous. ‘The caroufal of Odin never appears in Celtic mytho- 
logy, where the ftern charaéter of the Druids alfo influenced the 
people. The Celtic nations were in general peaceful and tem- 
perate; the Gothic, warlike and intemperate. All the Celtic 
poetry, yet publifhed, is grave; that of the Goths chiefly heroic. 
The Piétith poetry feems a!fo to have bequeathed to the Scottifh 
a peculiarly wild horror, which frequently ftrikes the reader 


with the higheft effect, But the antique force and fimplicity of 
the 
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the language was the chief permanent gift of the Pictith poetry 
to the Scottith. : 

We would witb pleafure tranfcribe what the Author moft in. 

genioufly advances relating to the progrefs of language in Scot. 
land, by comparing it with, what he calls, its 4ffer language, the 
Englifh, The analogy is condu€ted with great art; but we 
fufpeét, that it is more plaufible than folid. We think that the 
Scottifh is a branch from the Englifh ftem; and rather the 
daughter than the //er. But ‘our limits will not permit us to 
enlarge farther on a fubject, that, perhaps, cannot be reduced to 
certainty. We will however do the Author the juftice of tran- 
fcribing the following remark, leaving our Readers to draw what 
inference from it they pleafe: 
. © Proximity of tongues proves collateral relation, but not de- 
rivation ; elfe the Swedifh would alfo be derived from the Eng- 
lith. For that fpeech, and, I believe, the Danifh, are as near 
to the Enolifh, as the real Scottifh is. Piétifh and Saxon, Scot- 
tith and Englifh, are both equally derived from the Gothic. 
Their great fimilarity then can be no wonder. The Pié&ith was 
the earlier Gothic ; the Saxon the later; the idiom and body of 
the language were ever the fame. But nearly one half of the 
old Scottifh words is not to be found in the Saxon, but folely in 
the Gothic.’ 

Next follows a Lif of all the Scottifh Posts, with brief remarks 
on their refpective merits, from Thomas Lermont, who flourifhed 
- about the year 1270, to. Alexander Rofs, who was living in 
1768. 

‘This lift appears to be very accurate; and to the curious in 
enquiries of this fort, it will afford much information and much 
entertainment. 

The third poet mentioned in this lift is Andrew Winton, a 
Canon Regular of St. Andrews, who wrote the Chronicle of Scot- 
land, about the year 1400, in verfe. The original is preferved 
in the Cotton Library, and Mr. Pinkerton propofes to publith it 
entire, if he fhould meet (which we hope he will, from the fpe- 
cimens he hath given) with fufficient encouragement. 

In this curious Chronicle the ftory of Macbeth is related very 
circumftantially. In fome inftances it materially differs from 
the tradition that Shakfpeare adopted. It is the father of Mac- 
beth (who proved to be the Devil in the difguife of a very hand- 
fome man, atid who feduced the lady while the 

—— to woddis made repayr 
For the delyte of haylfum ayr) 


and not.the witches, who predicted 


That na man fulde be born of wif 
Of power to reif him of his lif. 






















































The falutation of the weird /jfers is alfo fuppofed to have been 
conceived by Macbeth in a dream. 

He thoucht, quhil he was fa fyttande 

He faw thre women cum by gangange ; 

And the women than thoucht he 

Thre werd /yfyris mott lyk to be. 

The firft he herd fay, gangange by, 

Lo yonder the Thayne of Crumbachy ! 

The tother woman fayd agayn, 

Of Murray yonder I fe the Thayne! 

The third then faid, 1 fe the Kyng. 

All this he herde in his pREMyYNG:; 
Th plain profe, and in plain Englith (if it fhould need explana- 
tion), ** He thought, while he was thus fitting, that he faw three 
women pafling by [zanging]; and he thought the women to be 
moft like to the three weird fifters. He heard the firft fay, as fhe 
pafled by him—Lo! yonder is the Thane, &c. &c. &c.” 

The Notes affixed to thefe volumes are copious, and in the 
main very fatisfactory, The Gloffary is not fo complete as we 
could have wifhed. A number of obfolete words are not explained 
at all: and there is a lift of many that the Editor acknow- 
ledges himf{elf incapable of explaining. 

This colleétion is certainly a very curious one; and Mr. Pin- 
kerton, while he claims our applaufe as an ingenious writer, is 
entitled to the thanks of the Public for the trouble he hath taken 
in providing them with fo rich an entertainment, 

He hath publifhed propofals for a new edition, with Notes, of 
Adamnanus’s Life of Columba (the celebrated founder of the mo- 
naftery of Icolmkill), and the lives of other ancient Scottith 
Saints. We heartily with him fuccefs in his undertaking. It 
will be of public fervice, as well as a fubje& of particular enter- 
tainment to the antiquary ; and no man feems better qualified 
to'do juftice—to, at leaft, what may be deemed the more u/eful 
part of it; for we defpife Saints as much as he, and value their 
memorials, not for their miraculous exploits, but for the light 
they throw on hiffory and geography. ka as, hk. 





Art. V. Filices Britannica: An Hiftory of the Britif proper Ferns, 
with plain and accurate Defcriptions, and new Figures of all the 
Species and Varieties, &c. By.James Bolton, of Halifax. 4to. 
Printed at Lezps, and fold in London by White. Price in Boards 
13s. coloured 11, 7s. 


HE botanical world will find itfelf much indebted to this 
laborious author; for his work is evidently founded in 
perfonal obfervation, without which no truth is to be obtained 
in our enquiries concerning the works of nature. It is this 
principle which gives Mr. Curtis’s excellent Flora Londinenjis 
fuch a manifeft pre-eminence over every publication of the kind. 
Rev. Feb, 1787. K Seeing 
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Seeing with other men’s eyes, is a fallacious method. Hence 
arofe the reveries of ancient naturalifts, and with them much in- 
jury to the fcience. Neither Theophraftus, nor Diofcorides, 
nor Pliny, could eftablifh the facts which they fo carelefsly af- 
ferted: nor are the Barnacle Geefe allowed their miraculous 
origin, though the credulous Gerard, and others, countenanced 
the romantic fable. 

We are happy, therefore, to find, in Mr. Bolton, one who is 
nuliius addi€ius jurare in verba magifiri. What he has feen he 
records; and {fo far we may implicitly depend upon him. No 
authority of the dogmas of former writers can awe him into 
compliance with their aflertions; he feems te have examined 
with care, and fet down all that he obferved with exactnefs, 
The betanift can expe& no more from fuch a provincial publi- 
cation: he has the plants before him; he may exercife his judg- 
ment on them in his own way, and pleafe himfelf. 

Perhaps Mr. Bolton may not be fatisfied with our allowing 
him no more, and may think that he ought to take the lead in 
forming the outline of the ftudy of this branch of natural hif- 
tory. This we muft excufe ourfelves from giving up to him, 
The outline is already fo well drawn by Linnzus, that, gene- 
rally {peaking, there is no need of an attempt to render it clearer. 
That little particulars ftand in want of correétion, muft be al- 
lowed, but we defpair of ever feeing a fyftem upon any plan 
more perfect. We are well aware that the Linnzan claffifica- 
tion of ferns has its difficulties. Was there ever any one which 
had not? As nature proceeds in even gradations, nec facit faltus, 
the difficulty of drawing a line between particular things (which 
though at the extremes are widely different, yet guod tangit fem- 
per idem ef) is perpetually occurring. What we here particu- 
Jarly allude to is, Mr. B.’s reprefentation of the hocus pocus tran{- 
mutations of Polypedia into Acrofticha, of Acrofticha into Afple- 


nia, and of Afplenia into Acrofticha, &c.—This is magnifying 


difficulties, We fcarcely remember an inftance of miftakes tak- 
ing place in the plants which he has queftioned. Does Mr. B. 
mean that-the genus Acroftichum fhould be ftyled Polypodium? 
Confufion would infallibly enfue. There are 35 fpecies of 
Acroftichum, and 78 of Polypodium—perhaps, by the way, it 
would not be eafy to characterife them all, were they thrown 
together; but were this difficulty got over, ftill the old divifion, 
evidently difcernible, muft be kept up, wz. of thofe with dots 
clofe and confluent, and of thofe with dots diflant and diftin&. 
It certainly is worthy the attention of botanifts to mark thofe 
,whofe dots are conttantly all confluent, and thofe in which a 
dittin@nefs of fructification is vifible in fome part of the leaf, fo 
as to determine their family. In the former cafe, the true cha- 
-racter of Acroftichum is properly fixed, and in the latter, that 
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of Polypodium. When the artificial chara€ter is not fo deter- 
minate as to aflociate in every inftance with its deftined family, 
tafte and addrefs are required to reconcile the jarring difference. 
But here the partial botanift muft ever be at a Jofs, for he can- 
not be aware of the various difficulties which the more general 
obferver has to deal with. The Agaricus quercinus mult appear, 
to ayoung ftuden’, rather a Boletus than an Agaricus; yet the 
beft botanifts Clafs it with Linnzeus. So alfo the Acroftichum 
feptentrionale has its fructification fometimes in fhort lines, but 
with them dots are obfervable, and in the end, all are confluent. 
Which then fhall determine the charaéter? Shall the lines fay 
that itis an Afplenium, or the dots a Polypodium, or their con- 
fluency an Acroftichum? It is magnifying difficulties to ftart 
fuch objections; therefore we muft caution the reader when he 
reads the following fentence: See page viii. ¢ It muft offend the 
tafte of the judicious reader to find the characteriftics of the 
genera fixed on foundations fo unfteady, when he finds plants 
very diffimilar in their appearance united ; as alfo when he fees 
a feparation take place between Ofmunda lunaria and Ophio- 
glofflum vulgatum, between Acroftichum feptentrionale and 
Afplenium ruta-muraria.’ 

We hope that every reader will not have the exquifite feelings 
of Mr. Bolton. The union of piants apparently different muft 
conftantly occur in an artificial fyftem ; whether in one claf:, 
as in the Didynamia, or in the grafles, or in fingle families, as 
in Trifolium, and various other Diadelphia plants. Why 
fhould the feparation of Ophiogloflum and Ojmunda be Jament~ 
ed, when the fimplicity of the one, and the ramification of the 
other, keep them wide apart? Neither do we fee the neceflary 
union between the Acroftichum feptentrionale, and the Afple- 
nium ruta-muraria. The dots of the one, and the lines of the 
other, area fufficient diftin&tion, ‘To fpeak plainly, this dab- 
bling in amendments is an a€tual accumulation of difficulty and 
diftrefs, Why is every author to be inventing new arrange- 
ments, who may not be of confequence to be allowed fuch in- 
dulgence? We grant that Mr. Bolton’s remarks on the Lin- 
nzan claffification are tokens of his clofe obfervation, and we 
hope his end is anfwered in their being thus noticed. 

Being a provincial publication, it is not to be fuppofed that 
it was able to reach to the higheft authority ; otherwife, fome of 


Mr. Hudfon’s, as well as his own, errors * about the Englifh 
{pecies 


Ques 
——<» 


* The Polypodium fragrans and Rhzticum are not Englith {pecies. 
Here alfo we may remark, that Mr. B. is deceived about the ‘T'richo- 
manes pyxidiferum. His plant is in all probability what he ima- 


gines it to be, a variety of J, tunbrigenfe ; the writer of this article 
K 2 has 
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{pecies would not have been detailed. Perhaps, the time may 
come, when a Britifh Fora, of real authority, the authority of 
the Linnzan herbarium, may put away al] doubt concerning the 
fpecies which are actually natives of this ifle. Still the labours 
of a Bolton will be always ufeful and valuable; but does it, in 
any degree, take from his merit to fay, that the /a/? hand muft be 
put to the work by directions ex cathedra ? GE-h i 





Art. VI. Experiments and Objervations relating to various Branches 
of Natural Philofophy ; with a Continuation of the Odb/erwations 
on Air. By Joieph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. Vol. III. 
Svo. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 1786. 


HOUGH the title-page calls this the third volume, the 
preface begins with mentioning five preceding ones, which, 
to a reader not very converfant in Dr. Prieftley’s experimental 
writings, may carry an appearance of fome inaccuracy. The 
cafe is, that three volumes were publifhed under the title of Ex- 
periments on AiR; but the field of enquiry becoming then more 
enlarged, the Author, it feems, thought it neceflary to enlarge 
the titles alfo, and begin a new feries of volumes, fo that what 
is called the fourth volume of Experiments on air is the fir/ of 
the volumes under the prefent title, and the prefent is the /xth of 
the whole work. ‘This laft mode of numeration appears to us 
the moft eligible, as the other may occafion ambiguities, both in 
purchafing and making references. 

The preface ends with a real inaccuracy refpecting weights : 
* A pennyweight (we are told) is twenty-four grains, or a 
twelfth part of a pound troy.’ This explication was written. for 
the fake of foreigners, and to them it may occafion fome diffi- 
culty; but the Englifh cannot be at a lofs for fupplying a few 
words, which by fome accident have been omitted: a penny- 
weight is the twentieth part of an ounce troy, and this ounce is the 
twelfth part of a pound *, 

The Doétor avails himfelf of the opportunity which this pre- 
face affords him, to apologife to his philofophical friends, who 
complain of his throwing away fo much of his time in religious 
writings: he aflures them, that the whole fix volumes of the 
Hiftory of the Corruptions of Chriftianity, and of The Opinions con- 


has feen fpecimens of 'T. pyxidiferum in complete frucification, which 
were gathered near the {pot mentioned by Dr. Richardfon. But Mr. 
B. {peaking of his plant, fays, ‘ Seed veffels, none ever difcovered 
upon this phenomenon of a plant.’ Page 57. 

* The above account was written foon after the publication of 
the work. In fome copies, which we have lately feen, the error is 
corrected, by ftriking out the words or a twelfth part of a pound troy } 
but as many copies are in the hands of the Public without correction, 
we have thought proper ftill to take this notice of it. 
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cerning Chrifi, with all the controverfial pieces written in defence 
of the former, did not take up near fo much of his time as the 
experiments, of which an account is given in this fingle volume: 
—that during the compofition of thofe works, the greateft part 
of every day was fpent in his elaboratory, and only the evenings 
and mornings in reading or writing ;—and that the different 
ftudies relieve one another, fo that he can do more in each of 
them, than if he gave his whole attention to one only. But he 
refts his principal defence upon the dignity and importance of 
theological ftudies, fuperior to every other, inafmuch as it is 
of infinitely more confequence to fecure a happy lot in a future 
endlefs life, than to make the beft poffible provifion for the pre- 
fent. This leads him to ftate the grounds on which his belief 
of a future life is built, and to expoftulate with thofe philofo- 
phers, who reject the miracles and refurrection of Chrift, in order 
to believe what is infinitely lefs credible, that Chriftianity could 
have been propagated, as we know it was, and that things could 
be as we now find them, without the moft convincing evidence 
of the truth of the gofpel hiftory. 

The three firft fections of this work contain the Author’s late 
communications to the Royal Society, on phlogi/ton;—on the 
feeming conver fion of water into @i> ;-——and on air and water ;— 
which have been publifhed in the Philofophical ‘Tranfactions, 
and of which an account has already been given in our Review *, 
Thefe make fomewhat more than a fourth part of the volume. 
The reft confifts chiefly of experiments and obfervations fupple- 
mental to the preceding, and to different articles in his former 
publications ; fome of them tending to confirm the doétrines 
already advanced, and others creating new difficultics. Of theie 
experiments, to ufe his own words, fome are of more, and others 
of lefs importance, and fome perhaps ef little confequence. 

The volume clofes with obfervations relating to a general 
theory of the experiments in which the different kinds of air are 
concerned. In this, we think, the Author has not been very 
happy; he does not feem to have communicated much new 
light, nor to have availed himfelf fully of what had already been 
ftruck out by others. He fuppofes air to confift of nitrous acid 
and phlogifton, or of dephlogifticated nitrous vapour and phlo- 
gifton (p.407.), fo that nitrous acid is one of the component 
parts of nitrous air (p, 296.); and this he calls the e/fablifhed 
hypothefis. We believe the eftablifhed and moft probable hypo- 
thefis to be, that the nitrous and other analogous airs are com- 
ponent parts of the refpective acids; that nitrous acid, for in- 
ftance, confifts of nitrous air and pure air; that into thefe two 





* See Monthly Review, vol. lxxi, p, 112. and vol. Ixxiv. (for 


May laft) p. 323. 
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principlcs the acid is refoluble; and that from the re-union of 
thefe two it is reproducible. This hypothefis, firft advanced by 
Lavoifier, affords an obvious and fatisfac Bory interpretation of 
many of the Doctor’s experiments, both in this and the preced- 
ing volumes; and we think a little attention to it might have 
produced not only an improvement in the theoretical, but fome 
valuabie additions in the experimental parts of the prefent pub- 
lication. Thus, when we find a large quantity of pure air to 
be foreed out, by fire, from nitre, or from allum, or from vi- 
triclic acid and clay (which produce allum in the procefs), or 
frem turbith mineral (which is a compound of vitriolic acid and 
mercury), we fhould naturally fay, that the acids had fuffered 

a decompofition, that the pure air being thus difengaged from 
tine and colleted by _— the other component principle 
remained united with the fixed alcaline bafis of the nitie, the 
earthy one of the allum, and the metallic of the turbith; and 
if we can thus obtain combinations of the pure characteriftic 
principle of the feveral acids with different fixed bodies, a 
chemical experimenter cannot be at a Jos how to avail himfelf 
of fuch compounds. It is known that the vitriolic acid prin- 
ciple, remaining in fome compounds of this kind, and poflefiing 
no fenfible chara@er of acidity, will imbibe from the atmo- 
sphere the pure air which it wants, and therewith produce 
vitr'olic acid again: it is furely worth trial whether the nitrous 
refiduum will do the fame; and if fo, an examination of that 
refiduum may lead to difcoveries of real importance. We fhall 
juft mention acircumftance which occurs to us at the moment, 
that the common alcaline falts, when a bit of coal falls into 
the crucible during their fufion, become fimilar in appearance 
to the nitrous refiduum in queftion. 

Though we cannot much approve of the Doctor’s theory, 
particularly refpecting airs and acids, we give him due praiie 
for the account of phlogifton, which ‘concludes the feétion on 
theory. He ftates, clearly and deftly, the opinions of Kirwan 
and Lavoifier, and eftablifhes the former, that metals contain 
phlogifton; that in a certain degice of heat they imbibe pure air; 
that this atr unites with their phlogifton, and forms fixed air 
(fo that the calx is a compound of the metal with fixed air), 
and that in a greater heat this fixed air is decompoicd, the pure 
air being fet loofe, and leaving the metal, with its phlogifton, 
revived. This laft civcumftance indeed takes place only ina 
few metals, the others requiring an additional fubftance for their 
revival ; which additional fubftance may be communicated by 
any combuftible body, and * correfponds — to Stahl’s 
phlogifton, the doétrine of which is confirmed by thefe experi- 
ments; that i is, we muft fti!] fay, that in all comboftible fub- 
\itances there is a principle capable of being transferred to other 
fubfances, 
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fubftances, which, when united to the calces of metals, makes 
them to be metals, and which, united to oil of vitriol (deprived 
of its water), makes it to be fulphur.’ Tt will occur to the 
reader that this lalt circumftance is rather inaccurately exprefled ; 
for it does not appear to be vitriolic acid itfelf, but the principle 
above mentioned, which forms the acid when combined with 
pure air, that exitts i in fulphur. 

Our limits will not admit of our entering into a deta'l even 
of the fubjects treated, much. lefs of the ~ particular experi- 
ments; but we fhall modtion fome of thofe, of which we can 
exprefs the general refults in the fmalleft compafs. 

Inflammable air was obtained in large quantity, from fpirit 
of wine, ether, and oils, by pafling them in fteam, through red- 
hot earthen tubes; and from dry inflammable fubftances, by 
tranfmitting fteam of water over them when heated. 

The fteam of {pirit of wine, pafled over copper juft melted, 
yields inflammable air as it does in other circumttances, and 
converts the copper into a fubftance called metallic charcoal, 
weighing near twenty times as much as the metal itfelf did. 
The minute divifion and volatility of this charcoal are remark- 
able; for though a large glafs balloon with feveral adopters, 
were ufed for colleéting it, part efcaped in fmoke, and all the 
veflels were lined with an uniform footy black. By the heat of 
a burning-glafs, in common aif, it melted, without undergoing 
any further change; but in dephlogifticated air, ic burned rapid- 
ly, and converted almoft the whole of that air into fixed air. 
By paffing fteam of water over it, in red-hot earthen tubes, it 
yielded inflammable air as common charcoal does, was dimi- 
nifhed one half in weight, and became lighter coloured, 

Silver underwent a change nearly fimilar to copper, but gold 
was not affected by the procefs. It was therefore natural to 
try, whether copper could not on this principle be feparated 
from gold? the trial was not indeed fuccefsiul, the copper being 
protected by the gold from the action of the fteam; but this was 
probably owing to the copper being in too fmail proportion, 
only one tenth of the gold ; whereas, in order to feparate filver 
from gold, by aqua fortis, it is found necefiary to put two or 
three parts of filver to one of gold. 

There are many experiments of the quantities of air extracted 
from mineral bodies by means of heat, with a view to afcertain 
the productions that are truly volcanic, for thefe may be preiumed 
to have parted with their air in the fufion they underwent from 
fubterraneous fire, The known lavas yielded lefs air than other 
mineral fubftances, and on this ground, bafalces can hardly be 
clafled among volcanic productions, as it yields more air thaa 
any other known lava. We muft obferve, however, that on 
K 4 this 
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this ground, fluor would appear to be volcanic, for it yielded the 
leaft air of all the bodies examined, lefs even than glafs, 

It is pretty fingular, that while charcoal yields inflammable 
air, the air from foot is pure or dephlogifticated, till the foot is 
burnt to the ftate of charcoal, and then it produces the fame 
kind of air as other charcoal. Frefh burnt charcoal expofed ta 
the atmofphere, imbibes air, and emits it again on being im- 
merfed in water: this is found to be no other than common air, 
fo that the phlogiftication of the air expelled from it by heat 
mutt proceed from a decompofition of the charcoal. 

The permeability of bladders to different kinds of air is fully 
alcertained, part of the included air having paffed out, and the 
exterior air having pafled in, through the fubftance of the blad- 
der. Inflammable air and dephlogiflicated air, which when 
fimply mixed together, appear to have no action upon one ano- 
ther, by this flow mode of mixture through a bladder (that is, 
by keeping a bladder of inflammable air in a jar of dephlogifti- 
cated air) unite together and form fixed air. 

The colour of fpirit of nitre is known to be owing to phlo- 
gifton, and the Doétor has found that this phlogifton is, in cer- 
tain circumftances, communicated to it by ight. The dephlo- 
gifticated and colourlefs acid, expofed to light in a vial quite | 
full, received no colour; but when there was a confiderable 
vacancy above the liquor, the vapours rifing into this {pace foon 
received a tinge from light, and gradually communicated it to 
the fubftance of the liquor. 

An Appendix to this volume contains: 

1. A letter from Mr. Keir, on a new kind of metallic pyro 
phorus; which is prepared, by filling a cylindrical box of its 
height with faw-duft, then filling it up with plumbum corneum, 
covering it clofe with its lid, and fetting its bottom on burning 
coals, that the faw-dult may be charred, without melting the 
lead, an operation of very great nicety : when the vapour ceafes 
to iflue at the joining of the lid, it is fecured, while hot, with 
fealing wax, to exclude external air. On opening it when cold, 
the lead, now black, exhibits ignited fparks, which fpread more 
and more, the metal at the fame time reviving into minute 
globules. 

2. A letter from Mr. Henry of Manchefter, giving an ac- 
count of an experiment which confirms one of our remarks upon 
Mr. Delaval’s paper on colours in the Manchefter Memoirs *. 
Mr. Delaval contends, that fixed air acts, not as an acid, but 
merely as a phlogiffic fubftance; that cauftic alcalies become 
mild by uniting fimple phlogifton with them, equally as by fixed 
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* See Monthly Review for May 1786, p. 359. 
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air; and that they become cauftic again by merely feparating the 
phlogifton. We fhewed the fallacy of the experiments which he 
adduced in fupport of this gease’ A, and Mr. Henry’s experiment 
goes to a direct proof, that caultic alcalies are not made mild by 
inflammable air, which, if it is not one of the pureft forms of 
phiogifton, certainly contains more of that principle than is con-~ 


tained in fixed air. Ch on 


Art. VII. Yranfacions of the American Philofopbical Society, held at 
Philadelphia, for the promoting ufeful Knowle‘ge. Vol. II. 4to. 
18s. Boards. Philadelphia printed, and fold by Dilly in London, 
1786. 

HE firft volume of thefe American tranfaGtions was pub- 

& = iithed in the year 1772. In our review * of that volume, 
we gave a particular account of the origin and eftablifhment of 
this fociety. The peculiar circumftances of America, during 
the late troubles, are a fufficient apology for the delay of thefe 
weitern philofophers in publifhing a continuation of their in- 
quiries and difcoveries; but peace and tranquillity being at 
length reftored, they have refumed their fcientific labours, and 
have prefented the Public with this fecond volume of their tranf{- 
actions. | 

Prefixed to this volume we have an account of the laws and 
regulations of the fociety, which is, in fubftance, the fame with 
that already laid before our readers, in our former account. 

In the year 1780, the fociety was incorporated, by a charter 
paflcd.in the affembly of the freemen of the commonwealth of 
Pennfylvania. The charter contains nothing but what is ufual 
in fimilar cafes; the claufes are cautioufly worded, and well 
adapted to the purpofe of incorporating a learned body. 

Mr. J. H. Magellan of London, cffered to the fociety a pre- 
fent of two hundred guineas, the interelt of which to be difpofed 
of, in annual premiums, to the authors of the beft difcoveries, 
or moft ufeful improvements relating to navigation, natural phi- 
lofophy, &c. This generous offer was thankfully accepted, 
After the conditions and rules for the difpofal of thefe premiums, 
we have a lift of the officers and members of this fociety, among 
whom we recognize the names of feveral refpectable and learned 
European philofophers. 

The papers which compofe this volume are mifcellaneous, and 
follow each other without any regard to fubjeét or conneétion ; 
in our account of them we fhall, however, purfue our ufual me~ 
thod of arrangement, under feparate heads, beginning with fuch 
papers as belong to 
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NATURAL History and PHILOSOPHY. 


Defcription of the white Mountains in New Hampfhire. By the 
Rev. Jeremy Beiknap. 

Thefe white mounrains are the higheft lands in New England. 
They are difcovered by veflels coming on the eaftern coa® before 
all other land ; on the fhore they are vifible for 80 miles on the 
fouth and fourb-eatt fides, and are faid to be plainly feen from 
the neighbourhood of Quebec. Whey extend in a direétion 
north-eait and fouth-weft.. The fides of the mountains are co- 
vered with fpruce trees; the furface is compoied of loofe rocks 
covered with one green mofs. 

‘ The rocks,’ fays our Au:hor, of which thefe mountains are 
compofed, are in = the paris flint, in Others Mae's but toward the 
top, a dark grey ftone, which, when broken, fhows {pecks of ifing- 
glafs. Onthe bald parts of the mountains the ftones are covered 
with a fhort grey mofs, and at the very fummit the mols is of a yel- 
lowith colour, and adheres firmly to the rock. 

« Eight of our company afcended the higheft mountain on the 
24th of July, and were fix hours and fifty-one minutes in gaining the 
fummit. The fpruce-firs, as you afcend, grow fhorter tll they de- 
generate to fhrubs and buthes, then you meet with low vines bear- 
ing a red and a blue berry, and laftly a fort of grafs mixed with 
mofs. 

‘ Having afcended the fteepeft precipice you come to what is call- 
ed the plaiz, where the afcent becomes gentle and eafy. This plain 
is compofed of rocks covered with winter grafs and mofs, and looks 
hike the furface of a dry pafture or common. In fome openings be- 
tween the rocks you meet with water, in others dry gravel. The 

lain is an irregular figure, its area uncertain, but from its eaftern 
edge to the foot of the fugar-loaf is upwards of a mile ; on the weftern 
fide it extends farther. ‘The fugar-loaf is a pyramidal heap of loofe 
grey rocks, not lefs than 300 feet in perpendicular height, but the 
afcent is not fo difficult as the precipice below the plain. From this 
fummit in clear weather is a noble view, extending to the ocean on 
the fouth-eaft, to the highlands on the weft and north-weit, which 
feparate the waters of Connecticut River from thofe of Lake Cham- 

lain and St. Lawrence; on the fouth it extends to Winipileogee 
Lake, and the highlands’ fouthward of Pemigewaffet river. 

‘ It happened unfortunately for our company that a thick cloud 
covered the mountain almoft the whole time that they were on it, fo 
that fome of the inftruments which with much labour they had car- 
ried up, were ufelefs. In the barometer the mercury ranged at 22°6 
inches, in 44 degrees of heat by lahrenheit’s thermometer. It was 
our intention to have placed one of each of thefe initruments at the 
foot of the mountain, at the fame time that others were carried to 
the top; but they were unhappily broken in the courfe of our jour- 
ney; and the barometer which was carried to the fummit had fuffer- 
ed fo much agitation, that an allowance was neceflary to be made 
in calculating the height of the mountain, which our ingenious com- 


panion, the Kev. Mr. Cutler of Ipfwich, eftimates in round numbers 
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at ccoo feet above the meadow, the meadow being 3500 feet above 
the level of the fea; and this feems to be as low an eftimation as can 
be admitted. We intended to have made a geometrical menfura- 
tion of the altitude; but in one place where we attempted it we could 
not obtain a bafe of a fufficient length, and in another where this 
convenience (we fuppofe our Author means iaconvenience) was re- 
moved, we were prevented by the almoft continual obfcurations of 
the mountains by the clouds. 

‘ —Thefe immenfe heights which I have been defcribing, being 
copioufly replenifhed with water, exhibit a variety of beautiful caf- 
cades, fome cf which fall in a perpendicular fheet or {pout, others 
are winding and narrow, others fpread on the level furface of fome 
wide rock, and then gufh in cataraéts over its edges. A romantic 
imagination may find full gratification amidft thefe rugged fcenes, 
if the ardour be not checked by the fatigue of the approach. Three 
of the largeft rivers in New England receive the greatcft part of their 
waters from this region. Amonoofuck and Ifrael rivers, two prin- 
cipal branches of Conneéticut, fall from the weftern fide of the 
mountains, Peabody river, and another branch of Amarifcogin from 
the north-eaftern fide, and almoft the whole of Saco defcends from 
the fouthern fide. The declivities being very fteep caufe this latter 
river to rife very fuddenly in a time of rain, and as fuddenly to fubfide. 

‘ —We found no ftones of higher quality than flint; no lime- 
flone, though we tried the moft likely with aquafortis. It is faid 
there is a part of the mountain where the magnetic needle refufes to 
traverfe; this may contain rock ore, but our guide could not find 
the place. It is alfo faid that a mineral, fuppofed to be lead ore, 
has been difcovered on the eaftern fide. One of the fprings which 
we met with in our afcent on that fide afforded a thick frothy fcum 
and a faponaceous taite. All fearches for fubterraneous treafures in 
thefe mountains have as yet proved fruitlefs. The moft certain 
riches which they yield are the frefbets [we are unacquainted with 
this word], which bring down the foil to the intervals below, and 
form a fine mould, producing corn, grain, and herbage, in the mo 
luxuriant plenty.’ 

Thefe mountains feem to affurd ample matter for the obferva- 
tion and examination of future philofophers ; they may contain 
a vaft fund of wealth, and be the fource of immenfe riches to 
the country ; and we doubt not that the fhort account here given 
by Mr. B. will ferve to excite, in fome inquifitive perfons, a 
defire of minutely examining them with a view to alcertain their 
productions, both external and internal. 

The whole Progrefs of the Silt Worm, from the Egg to the Cocon. 
By Dr. John Morgan. | 

This account, which Mefirs. Hare and Skinner, filk mer- 
chants in London, procured for Dr. M. from one of the firft 
houfes in Italy, contains the Italian method of managing the 
filk worms, and obtaining the raw filk, After the interefting 
and curious method of managing filk worms in England, by 
Mifs Rhodes, which we gave in our Review for December laft, 
page 422, we apprehend the prefeat account, though importance 
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in Italy, and other places of nearly the fame climate, will not 
afford, toan Englifh reader, much entertainment or information, 
Account of a Worm in a Horfe’s Eye. By ¥. Hopkinfon, Efq, 

This very extraordinary cafe is thus related : 

* Fexamined the eye with all the attention in my power, being no 
way difpofed to credit common report, but rather expecting to dete& 
a fraud or vulgar prejudice: I was much furprifed, however, to fee 
a real living worm within the ball of the horfe’s eye. This worm 
was of aclear white colour, in fize and appearance much like a piece 
of fine bobbin ; it feemed to be from 2} to 3 inches in length, which, 
however, could not be duly afcertained, its whole length never ap- 
pearing at one time, but only fuch a portion as could be feen through 
the iris, which was greatly dilated. ‘The worm was in a conftant, 
lively, vermicular motion ; fometimes retiring fo deep into the eye 
as to become totally invifible, and at other times approaching fo near 
to the iris as to be plainly and diftinétly feen; at leaft fo much of it 
as was within the field of the iris.’ 

How this animal was conveyed into the cavity of a found eye 
is not perhaps eafy to-determine. We could have wifhed to 
have feen a more accurate defcription of the worm in queftion. 
The horfe, who lived in mifery, fhould have been killed, and 
the eye fhould have been difie&ted. 

Of a living Snake in a@ living Horfe’s Eye. By John Morgan, 
M.D. F.R.5. 

This account coincides with that of the fame cafe given in the 
preceding article. Dr. Morgan hopes to be able to give a more 
circumftantial detail Of this extraordinary phenomenon, from a 


diffe€tion of the eye. | 
An Account of an electrical Eel, or the Torpedo of Surinam. By 
William Bryant, Efg. 

The firft duty of a naturalift is to defcribe his obje&, and 
then proceed to recount its feveral qualities. Mr. Bryant, though 
he has been deficient in his defcription of the animal in quef- 
tion, has amply recorded the electrical phenomena it affords, 
which appear nearly fimilar to thofe obfervable in the gymnotus elec- 
tricus, frequently * mentioned in our Journal. This fith, how- 
ever, feems to have very ftrong electrical powers, as appears by 
the following paflage : 

‘ Iam fometimes apt to conjecture that this animal has the power 
of communicating the ftroke when, and with what degree of ferce it 
will ; and that it ferves him as a weapon of defence againft his ene- 
mies. For I have often obferved, that, on firft taking hold of him, 
the fhock is tolerable ; but as foon as he perceives himfelf the leatt 
confined, it is much more violent. This I experienced to my cof, 
as I one day took hold of him about the middle and lifted him partly 
out of the water, when on a fudden I received fo {mart « fhock that 





* See particularly Rev. vol. li. p. 219. lii: p. 332 and 577. liv. 
p- 22. Iv. p. 410. and in other places, for which, cenfult our Gene- 
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it oceafioned a ftrong contraction in the bending mufcles of my 
fingers, and I could not immediately let it go; but, endeavourin 

to difengage my hand, threw it on the ground ; taking hold of ita 
fecond time, to return it into the tub, I was more ftrongly affected 
than at firft, and that not only my hands and arms, but throughout 
my whole body ; the fore part of my head and back part of my legs 
fuffered principally ; and in the fame manner as on receiving a very 
{mart fhock from a highly charged phial in electrical experiments.’ 

In all probability this muft have been the gymnorus electricus 3 
but without a defcription there can be no certainty: if it bea 
different fpecies, it ought furely to have been defcribed. 
Obfervations on the Numb Fifh, or torporific Bel. By Henry 

Collins Flagg. 

We find here, as in the preceding article, no fatisfaftory de- 
{cription of the animal: the electrical properties are fomewhat 
different. It is obferved to have no effe& on certain conftitu- 
tions ; and that a perfon labouring under an hectic fever can 
handle the fifth with impunity; although its electrical or be- 
numbing powers are contiderably greater and ftronger than any 
we have before met with. 

‘ The eel I obtained,’ fays the Author, ‘ got out of the tub, and 
it was with fome difficulty I returned it, for the repeated fhocks I re- 
ceived through a piece of deal board 18 inches long, with which I 
attempted to lift it, made my arms ache very much, and for a confi- 
derable time. I think the numbnefs occafioned by touching this 
eel continues longer than that from an eleétrical fhock of the fame 
degree of force; and I have been affured by a perfon of good fenfe 
and veracity, that a negro fellow, on being bantered by his compa- 
nions for his fear of this eel, determined to give a proof of his refo- 
lution, and attempted to grafp it with both hands, The unhappy 
confequence was, a confirmed paralyfis of both arms.’ 

Our Author concludes his account of this animal, with a 
promife of repeating his experiments upon it, and trying feveral 
new ones; we with he would alfo add a defcription of it, that 
naturalifts may -be enabled to diftinguifh it from other fpecies 
pofleffed of the fame quality. 

Obfervations on the annual F offage of Herrings. By Mr. John 
rilpin. 

In this circumftantial account, Mr. Gilpin traces the her- 
rings through their annual circuit, with great accuracy ; he has 
alfo illuftrated his obfervations by a map of the Atlantic, ia 
which the courfe of the fhoal is marked with precifion. 

By our Author’s obfervations thefe fifh are found on the eaft 
fide of the Atlantic, or rather in the North Sea, in the favour- 
able month of June, about the Iflands of Shetland, whence they 
proceed down the Orkneys, and then dividing, they furround 
the Britifh Iflands, and unice again off the Land’s-end in Sep- 
tember; the united fhoal then tteers in a fouth-weft direction 
acrofs the Atlantic. They arrive in Georgia and Carolina about 


the 
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the latter end of January, and in Virginia about February ; 
coafting thence, eaftward, to New England, they divide, and 
, go into all the bays, rivers, creeks, and even {mail ftreams of 
water, in amazing quantities, and continue fpawning in the 
frefh water until the latter end of April, when the old fifh re- 
turn into the fea, where they fleer northward, and arrive at 
Newfoundland in May, whence they proceed in a north-wekt 
dire@tion, and again crofs the Atlantic, Mr. Gilpin has ob- 
ferved, that their coming fooner or later up the American rivers 
depends on the warmth or coolnefs of the feafon, that if a few 
warm days invite them up, and coo] weather fucceeds, it totally 
checks their paflage, until more warm weather returns. From 
all thefe circumitances, our Author thinks, that a certain de- 
gree of warmth is peculiarly agreeable to them, which they en- 
deavour to enjoy by changing their latitude according to the 
diftance of the fun. ‘Thus they are found in the Britifh chan- 
ne] in September, but leave it when the fun is at too great a 
diftance, and pufh forward to a more agreeable climate: when 
the weather in America becomes too warm, in May, they fteer 
a courfe to the cooler northern feas, and by a prudent change 
of place perpetually enjoy that temperature of climate which is 
beft adapted to their nature, 
An Account of fome Experiments on Magnetifm. By D. Rittenhoufe. 
Conjecture and hypothelis form the greateft part of this paper. 
Our Author fuppofes that the magnetical particles of matter are 
a neceflary conftituent part of that metal which we call iron, 
tough they are probably but a {mall proportion of the whole 
mats; that tHefe particles have each a north and fouth pole, and 
that they retaia their polarity, however the metal may be fufed 
or wrought. In a piece of iron the magnetical particles lie ir- 
regularly, with their poles pointing in all poffible direGions ; 
they therefore mutually deftroy each other’s effects. By giving 
magneti{m toa piece of iron, Mr. R. thinks that we do no more 
than arrange thefe particles, and that when this is done, it de- 
pends on the temper and fituation of the iron whether that ar- 
rangement fhall continue, that is, whether the piece of metal 
fhall remain for a long time magnetical or not. He fuppofes 
that there is a certain power, diffufed through every part of 
fpace, which acts on thefe magnetic particles, impelling one of 
their poles in a certain direction with refpec& to the earth’s axis, 
and the other pole in an oppofite direction. The direction in 
which this power acts, he takes to be the fame with that of the 
dipping needle; but we are weary of conjectures. The following 
experiment is the only one on which his bypothefis i is founded: 
© We took a foft fteel ramrod, which did not difcover the leaft fign 
of magnetifm, and holding it in the dire¢tion of the dipping needle, 
ruck it feveral fmart blows with a hammer on one end; then lay- 
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ing it on a watch cryftal it traverfed very well; that end which was 
held downward when ftruck, becoming a north pole, whether the 
ftroke was applied to the upper or the lower end. By turning the 
fouth end downwards and ftriking it afrefh, the magnetifm was 
deftroyed or reverfed ; and it was curious to obferve how very 
nicely you muft adjuit the number and force of the ftrokes, precifely 
to deftroy the magnetifm before communicated, without giving ic 
anew in a contrary direction. When we held the ramrod directly 
acrofs the line of the dipping needle whilft it was ftruck with a ham- 
mer, it did not difcover any figns of magnetifm. But when held in 
any other direction, that end which approached neareft to the point 
which the lower end of the dipping tends to, always became the 
north pole. From all this, does it not feem very probable that dur- 
ing the concuifion of the ftroke, and whilft the magnetical partécles 
ef the rod were moft difengaged from the furrounding matter, the 
active power above mentioned feized them and arranged them properly, 
where, being confined, the rod afterwards remained magnetical ?? 

This is undoubtedly a curious experiment, and we fhould be 
happy to find that it could be made ufe of for reducing the doc- 
trine of magnetifm toa certain theory. Mr. Rittenhoufe’s idea 
of the arrangement of his magnetical particles, though unfup- 
ported by demonftration or ocular proof, is neverthelefs a cu- 
rious conjecture, and may perhaps afford light for future trae 
vellers in the hitherto Jittle known regions of magnetifm. 

A Defeription of the Grotto at Swatara. By the Rev. Peter 
Miller. 

This grotto is of confiderable extent and height: its roof is 
fupported by numerous ftalactitical pillars formed by the dropping 
of acalcareous water. It does not materially differ from others 
of alike kind. Our Author offers no conjectures concerning 
its formation ; nor does he give any analyfis of the petrifying 
water, 

Experiments and Obfervations upon what are commonly called the 
Sweet Springs. By J. Maddifon, Efq. 

This is a medicinal water in the county of Botetourt, much 
celebrated for its efficacy in relieving confumptive complaints, 
and other diforders proceeding from univerfal atony or debility. 
Mr. Maddifon has, in this paper, recorded a few experiments 
which he made on this water. He has not given any analyfis of 
it; but from the effects of various metallic folutions, he infers 
the component parts of the water to be a very fmail quantity of 
earth combined with an aeriform acid; the acid, however, pre- 
dominates. 

Explanation of an optical Deception. By D. Rittenhoufe. 

The optical deception here explained, is the apparent reverfed 
furface of bodies when looked at through microfcopes and tele- 
{copes, viz. that fuch parts of the furface as are elevated, appear 


deprefled—and the contrary. This optical illufion is owing to 
the 
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the inverfion of the image by the telefcope while the light res 
mains the fame; Mr. R. in feveral experiments, obferved the 
deception to be removed by illuminating the object with a reflected 
(which is alfo an inverted) light. He likewife obferved, chat 
upon taking out the glafles, and looking through the open tube, 
that the object appeared in its unnatural or reverted ftate when 
illuminated with a reflected light; a tube is neceflary to confine 
the fight from other adjoining objects, which not being in ‘the 
fame circumftances, would otherwife correc the imagination. 

Defeription of a remarkable Rock and CASCADE near the weftern 

Side of the Youghtogeny River, a Quarter of a Mile from Craw- 

ford’s Ferry, and about Twelve Miles from Union in Fayette 

County, in the State of Pennfyluania. By Tho. Hutchins. 

This defcription is rather obfcure, and ought to have been il- 
luftrated with a drawing. Any abridgment, we doubt, would be’ 
ftill more obfcure than the ofiginal. . The cafcade, however, 
according to this account, certainly exhibits a mott fingular, 
romantic, and grand appearance. 

An optical Problem propofed by Mr. Hopkinfon, and anfwered by 
Mr. Rittenhoufe. 

Mr. Hopkinfon bolding near to his eye a filk handkerchief, 
tightly ftretched, and looking through it at a lamp which was 
at aconfiderable diftance, obferved the threads of the handker- 
chief to be magnified to the fize of coarfe wires; on moving the 
handkerchief flowly ¢o the right and left he was furprized to find 
that the dark bars did not move at all, but remained permanent 
before the eye. 

Ms. Rittenhoufe explains this appearance by a judicious and 
ingenious method : he confiders the crofs bars as an illufion, and 
not as the magnified threads; this illufion is caufed by the in- 
flexion which the parallel rays coming from the lamp had fuffer- 
ed in pafling the edges of the threads. His arguments are fup- 
ported by feveral experiments and illuftrations, which could not 
be underftood without the figures. 


*.* The MATHEMATICAL, ASTRONOMICAL, METEOROLO- 
GICAL, MEDICAL, and other Papers, in our next. 
Ben Dtee..., 


Arr. VIIL, The Hifory and Antiquities of the County Palatine of 
Durham. By Wiliiam Hutchinfon, F.A.S. Vol. 1. 4to. Sub- 
fcription for the whole 21. 2s. Robinfons. 1785. 


HIS hiftory is written by Mr. Hutchinfon, Author of the 
Excurfion to the Lakes, and View of Northumberland; who 
appears to have been particularly fortunate in obtaining a great 
variety of valuable materials for his work, having not only been 
indulged with leave to copy the public records of the fee, parti- 
cularly the Doomfday-book of the county of Durham (called 
Balden 
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Bolden Buke), and Bifhop Hatfield’s Survey, but he has alfo been 
favoured with a great number of valuable communications, — 
fuch as charters, pedigrees; monumental infcriptions, drawings, 
and manufcript collections, preferved in divers private libraries ; 
and thefe are enumerated and acknowledged in a prefatory ad- 


vertifement. 
Mr. Hutchinfon opens his introduction with an eulogium on 


the labours of an hiftorian : 

‘ The haman genius,’ fays he, ‘ knows not a nobler effort than 
that of collecting the various events of diftant times, and placing 
them in fuch fucceflive order and arrangement. as to exhibit a perfect 
delineation of the rife and progrefs of ftates, the civilization of man- 
kind, and advances of fcience. By the labours of the hiftorian are 
tranfmitted the great viciflitudes which have attended on human af- 
fairs, and the knowledge of thofe principles which influenced the 
profperity as well as the cecline of empires; from which affecting 
examples, wifdom forms her nobleft precepts. In fuch a review we 
become interefted in the fate of the feveral perfonages who firft at- 
tempted to releafe mankind from darknefs and barbarifm, and our 
hearts participate the joy of thofe whofe wifdom tamed the ferocity 
of favage habits, and cultivated the human mind in the fchool of 
icience and the liberal arts. 

‘ While through oral tradition alone, interefting events were coms 
municated, hiftory was dark and uncertain ; affected by the forcunes 
of men, and fuffering mutilation by the fall of ftates, much ob- 
{curity frequently enveloped the moft important changes ; for before 
the invention of letters, public monuments were the chief means 
of faving the greateft atchievements of nations, and the moft won- 
derful aéts of providential interpofition, from oblivion. 

‘ To fuch we are obliged to refort, when we difcufs thofe diftant 
eras, in which letters did not prevail, or irmthe co.ntries where they 
had not acceptation. The work of the hiftorian, in the firft ages of 
literature, was laborious and unpleafant; much depending on the 
uncertain definition of emblematical images, and myfterious tradi- 
tions; whilft a retrofpection through uncultivated ages, with the 
progrefs of ignorant and uncivilized nations, furnifhed difagreeable 
fcenes. It is fome happinefs to us, that compailionate angels have 
with-held the humiliating picture from our eyes.’ 

Here we cannot help imagining that the conceit of thefe come 


paffionate angels may be an imitation of Sterne’s recording 
angel, who with a tear blotted out the entry of the oath fwora 
by Uncle Toby; but, if fo, it is not a very happy one! 

Our Author then proceeds to give fhort accounts of the 
Druidical religion, the manners of the Brigantes, the acceffion 
of the Romans to that diftrift, the introduction of Chriftianity, 
the Jaws by which the Brigantes were governed, the arrival of 
the Saxons, and the ftate of religion in Brigantia, the kingdoms 
of Bernicia and Northumberland, with a fucceffion of the kings, 
ending with Ofwald, and the foundation of the fee of Lindif- 
“farne, in which the opulence and honour of the-palatinate or 
Rev, Feb, 1787. L Durham 
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Durham had their origin. To thefe fucceed the lives of the 
Bifhops of Lindisfarne; thofe of the Bifhops of Cheftzz le Street, 
to which place the corpfe of St. Cuthbert was removed, and a 


new cathedral was there founded by Eardulph, as being nearer. 


the royal refidence, then eftablifhed at York. 

The body of St. Cuthbert being again removed on account of 
a Danith invafion, and fettled at Durham, the circumftances of 
the building and endowing that cathedral are related, with the lives 
of the Bifhops, to the conqu’ {t; the effects which that event had 
on the ecclehiaftical fyftem of this realm, and the rights claimed 
by the Bifhop of Durham in his double capacity of Prince and 
Baron, are confidered and explained ; and the lives of the Bifhops, 
trom Walcher, are continued to Bithop Egerton, with whofe ac- 
ceffion, in the year 1774, this volume terminates. At the end of 
each Bifhop’s life, from Walcher downward, i: a lift of the officers 
of the fee. A lift is likewife given for the year 1785, with another 
of benefices and promotions in the gift of the Bifhop of Durham, 
and the names of the incumbents in the fame year. 

On the whole, Mr, Hutchinfon has acquitted himfelf of his 
tafk ina manner that does honour to his induftry, and no dif- 
credit to his abilities: nor was that tafk an eafy one; the vaft 
power of the clergy in former times making them parties in all 
important matters of ftate as well political as ecclefiaftical, 
Hence the hiftory of the Bifhops of Durham is in fome meafure 
the national hiftory of the times in which thofe Bifhops lived, 

The notes, with which this work is illuftrated, are many of 
them curious and interefting, and the portraits of the bifhops 
with which it -is decorated, are in general neatly engraved, 
‘There are alfo two different views of the Abbey of Lindisfarne ; 
that on the north, which is but an indifferent performance, has, 
we think, appeared before, in one of Mr. Hutchinfon’s publica- 
tions. Divers feals, coats of arms, and pieces of antiquity, are 
neatly cut in wood, 

In order to give our Readers a fpecimen of Mr. Hutchinfon’s 
ftyle, we have tranfcribed part of the character of Bifhop Anthony 
Beak : 

‘ In taking a review of this prelate’s character, it muft be remem- 
bered that he enjoyed a plurality of cures, and was fecretary to the 
king, at the time he was advanced to the fee of Durham. ‘The firft 
initance in which he fhewed the boldnefs of a refolute judgment, was 
in his anfwer to the archbifhop’s demand of excommunicating his 
convent. His fortitude, when befet by rufhans at Rome, who broke 
into his apartment, to revenge the infults committed by his iervants, 
and his anf{wer to King Edward I. which firit occafioned his fove- 
reign’s hatred, fhewed his unfhaken magnanimity of foul. Had his 
other principles been as noble, his charaéter would have been as il- 
Juftrious as his life was magnificent. But his pride was prevalent 


in every action of his life; it was the bias by which every part of his 
conduct 

















conduct was influenced; and that pride affronted, brought forth im- 
placable averfion, as has been feen in his contetts with the convent, 
in which it is evident he could not brook the indignity of contra- 
dition ; fo highly did he eftimate his own confequence. He was 
pleafed with military parade and martial difcipline; but though 
he was defirous of a retinue of foldiers about him, he affected a feem- 
ing indifference and negligence towards them; and fhewed no con- 
cern whilft the greateft nobles bent the knee to him, and officers of the 
army waited ftanding as he fat*. He thoughe nothing too dear, 
that could contribute to his public fame for magnific ence; as an in- 
ftance of which, Grayftanes tells us, one time, in London, he paid 

os. for forty frefth herrings (now about So/. iterling money) when 
they had been refufed by the molt opulent perfons of the realm, then 
affembled in parliament. At another time he bought a piece of 
cloth, which was held up at fo high a price, that, proverbially, 1c 
was faid to be too dear for the Bifhop of Durham, which he ordered 
to be cut into cloths for his fumpter-horfes. He feized the king’s 
palfrey as a deodand, it having killed its rider in the way to Scot 
land, within the liberties of his palatinate. His breach of confidence 
in depriving the fon of Vefey, and felling the barony of Alnwick, 
was derived from a wound his pride received in fome contemptuous 
jeft the baftard put upon him, which he never could forgive; and, 
in gratifying his refentment, he was guilty of the bafeft perfidy to 
his deceafed friend. He was fo impatient of reit, that he never 
took more than one fleep, faying, it was unbecoming aman to 
turn from one fide to the other in bed. He was perpetually either 
riding from one manor to another, or hunting or hawking. Though 
his expences were very great, he was provident enough never to want 
money. He always rofe from his meals with an appetite: and his 
continence was fo fingular, that he never looked a woman fell in the 
face; whence, in the tranflation of St. William of York, when the 
other bifhops declined touching the faint’s remains, through a con- 
{cioufnefs of having forfeited their virginity, he alone boldly handled 
them, and affifted the ceremony with due reverence. 

* He died at Eitham, 3d March 1310, having fat 28 years, and 
was buried in the church at Durham, in the eait tranfept, near the 
ferretory of St. Cuthbert, between the altars of St. Adrian and St. 
Michael the archangel, contrary to the cuftom of his predecefiors, 
who, out of refpect to the body of St. Cuthbert, never fuffered 4 
corpfe to come within the edifice, It is faid they dared not bring 
the bifhop’s remains in at the church door, but a breach was made in 
the wall to receive them, near the place of interment. He died 
offeffed of great riches, with feveral jewels, veffels of filver, horfes, 


and coftly veftments, which he bequeathed to the church.’ Gf —/& 
od 





* Rob. de Grayftanes—Ang, Sac. p. 746, 
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Art. IX. The Carfe of Stirling: an Elegy. 4to. 1s. Edin 
burgh printed; fold by Johnfon, London. 


HE Author of the poem before us has, it feems, long in- 
dulged himfelf with contemplating the beauties which the 
Carfe * of Stirling (or in other words the view from Stirlin 
Caftle) prefents to the attentive obferver. Stirlingfhire, befide 
being the theatre of many important events, and the refidence 
of feveral Scottifh monarchs, is a fituation remarkable for the 
ftriking beauties of its furrounding fcenery. Thefe circum- 
ftances, our Author fuppofes, would have been a fufficient in- 
ducement for the Mufes to have celebrated fo diftinguifhed a 
place. * They,’ fays he, * however, continued to abfent them- 
felves, and the windings of the Forth, with all its uncommon 
fcenery, have,remained unfung. On his return to Stirlingfhire, 
after feveral years abfence, he ftill found his favourite fcene new 
and delightful; and, glancing over the pictures of his youthful 
painting, he obferved, or fancied he obferved, certain tints, which 
he conceived might pleafe, and paffions which he thought might 
intereft.—He has perhaps deceived himfelf; but in whatever 
light he may appear as a poet, he flatters himfelf, that, among 
other motives for publifhing The Car/e of Stirling, the following 
will at leaft fcreen him from public cenfure. 
© A love of pleafure and diffipation has now fo completely 
diffufed itfelf through all ranks, that agriculture and country 
improvements feem but fecondary concerns with our gentlemen 
of landed property. Inftead of promoting an honeft emulation 
by their bounty and patronage, the labours of an induftrious 
peafantry are confidered in no other light than as the means of 
procuring luxuries at the tables of their pampered landlords. 
Inftead of kindling a fpirit of enterprize, by their prefence and 
example, the metropolis of thefe kingdoms teems with men, 
who yearly doze away their time, and fquander their incomes 
amidft a round of follies, which, while they enérvate the mind, 
bury the importance of a landed gentleman in complete ob- 
fcurity. To fuch the Author of this little piece means not to 
addrefs himfelf; but, though he may defpair of a change of man- 
ners among the diffipated and the unthinking part of his country- 
men, the picture of rural life he has attempted to draw, may not 
perhaps be unwelcome to thofe, who, uncontaminated by ex- 
ample, point at higher pleafures than the /feams of a ball-room, or 
the {queaking of an opera.’ 
The ftyle of the poem is plaintive and fimple: and the num- 
bers, in general, are fmooth and harmonious. As a fpecimen, 





* Carfe, as we are told ina note, ‘ fignifies a low flat country, 
of a rich clayey foil.’ 
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we have feleéted the following ftanzas, where the poet, after 
having defcribed the beauties of the place, laments the propenfity 
of its inhabitants for travelling fouthward: 

* Lur’d by the found of Pleafure’s baleful ftrains, 

Thy fons, fad matron *! now ungrateful fly ; 

Leave thy uncultur’d fields and flowery piains, 

To court a warmer fun and milder fky : 

Yet fhall the bard who pours thefe fervent lays 

Enjoy thy injur’d charms, and flighted clime, 

Trace thy wild beauties, ardent while he {trays 

Through all thy haunts romantic and fublime. 

* % “k * 

The varied landfcape, mark’d diftin& and clear, 

Of lawn, and mountain, hamlet, ftream, and grove, 

And golden broom-banks glowing far and near 

The ancient feats of fong and paftoral love.’ 

Many parts of the performance remind us of Gray’s manner, 
which our Author feems to have imitated with fome fuccefs. 
The concluding ftanza, where our Poet fupplicates the guardian 
angel of the land, is an inftance: 

‘ Yet let him + wander blamelefs by fome ftream, 
Loft to the crowd, tho’ not to peace unknown, 


While ftrains like thefe diffufe a frequent gleam, 
And mild contentment claims him for her own.’ . ne. 





Art. X. The Stru@ure and Phyfiology of Fifbes explained, and com- 
pared vith thofe of Man and other Animals ; illuttrated with Figures. 
By Alexander Monro, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Phyficians and of the Royal Society, and Profeflor of Phyfic, Ana- 
tomy, and Surgery, in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. Royal Folio. 
zl. 2s. Boards. Edinburgh, Elliot; London, Robinfons. 1785. 


OMPARATIVE anatomy, when purfued with a defign of 
improving and elucidating that neceflary branch of medical 
knowledge, phy/iology, is a ftudy which merits the peculrar at- 
tention of every rational phyfician; and we are happy to find 
that it has fo much engaged the thoughts of a gentleman, whofe 
accuracy in obferving, and acutenefs in reafoning, render his_ 
works truly valuable and interefting. As we are fenlible that Dr. 
Monro’s character and reputation cannot be heightened by any 
commendation of ours, we fhall briefly give an account of the 
obfervations of this ingenious anatomift, on a fubjeét which, 
though flightly treated by former naturalifts, is, neverthelcis, 
Curious and important. 

The circulation is the firft obje& of our Author’s enquiry. 
The heart of fifhes is fimple, confitting only of one ventricle 
and one auricle. From the ventricle one artery is fent our, 
which carries the blood to the gills; and thence the blood pafles 
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* Scotia. + The bard himfelf. 
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to all the other parts of the body, without the intervention of a 
fecond ventricle as in man and animals with warm blood. This 
was known before, but Dr. Monro traces, with great accuracy, 
the whole courfe of the blood, and makes fever2] curiovs and in- 
terefting obfervations, which had hitherto efcaped the notice of 
the ichthyologift. 

At the A of the branchial are three femilunar valves, 
the middle parts of which, analogous to the corpufcula morgagni, 
are much thicker than in man, and illuftrate the ufe of thefe or- 
gans in him, as they evidently prevent the return of the blood 
into the heart when the artery is in action. Between thefe 
valves and the cavity of the ventricle, a cylindrical cana! is in- 
terpofed, the coats of which have the fame mufcular texture 
as the ventricle itfelf; whence, and the contracticn of thefe 
mufcles, which co-operates with that of the ventricle, our Au- 
thor is led to perceive, more evidently than in the human body, 
the'very great analogy between the ftructure of the arteries and 
that of the ventricle. The whole mafs of the blood is conveyed 
by the branchial artery to the furface of the gills, which, in a 
fkate, according to the Doctor’s calculation, is upwards of 15} 
f{quare feet: for on each fide are four double gills, or gills with 
two fides each, and one fingle gill; that is, 18 fides or furfaces 
on which the branchial artery is fpread out ; on each of thefe 
fides are fifty divifions or doublings of the membrane of the gills ; 
each divifion has on each fide of it, 160 fubdivifions, folds, or 
Joublings of its membrane, the length of each of which is one- 
eighth of an inch, and its breadth about one-fixteenth of an 
inch ; fo that in the whole gill there are 144,000 fubdivifions or 

folds, the two fides of each of which are together equal to the 
64th part of a f{quare inch, and in the whole gill 2250 fquare 
inches, or 155 fquare feet. After an injection, the Dodtor has 
tsen, with a microfcope, that the whole of this membranous fur- 
face has been covered with a beautiful net-work of exceedingiy 
minute veflels. 

Our Author next traces the blood from the gills back to the 
heart. In the uppermoit gill, which is fingle, there is but one 

confiderable vein. In each of the four double gills are two, an 
upper and an under one joined together by, a large tran{verfe 

canal. From the trunks of thefe branchial veins the blood pafles 
directly to all the other parts of the fifh, by veflels analogous to 
the branches of our /oarta, and which the Doktor calls arteries. 
l’rom the extremities of thefe feveral arteries the blood is return- 
ed tothe heart, by veins which in general refemble our Vena 
portarum and Vene cave. Of thefe arteries and veins we cannot 
potfibly give our readers any adequate idea without the plates. 

From reviewing the circulating fyftem, the Doftor makes, 
among others, the following principal conclufions : 

7 ‘ From 
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‘ From the divifions of the branchial arteries into exceedingly mi- 
nute branches, we fhould fuppofe, that the force of the ftroke of the 
heart upon the blood muft be very much broken and loft before the 
blood gets into the branchial veins ; and in fact I faw no pulfation 
in the branches of the aorta of a living fkate. Hence, in the firlt 
place, we may infer that the branchial veins are not made thick and 
tough, merely to enable them to refit the wis a tergo. 

‘ As fo much itrength and elatticity in the branchial veins are not 
neceflary for merely refitting the force of the blood, or that more 
itrength and elafticity, than we obferve in our pulmonary veins, were 
not neceflary for receiving or for merely conduéting the blood to the 
other parts of the body, we muft fuppofe that thefe thick, tough, 
and ela‘tic coats are of a living mufcular nature, and that the pro- 
greffion of the blood through the reit ef the body of the fith depends 
much on their activity. We hall {till more readily admit that the 
mui{cular power of the veflels, and particularly of the arteries, is ne- 
ceflary for the progreflion of the blood, when, proceeding a flep 
farther, we obferve a third circle completed in the liver. 

‘ Applying to man what we have obferved of the veflels and circu- 
lation in fifhes, we in the firft place receive ftrong confirmation of an 
opinion I have always taught, That our arteries are of a mu ‘cular na- 
ture ; and that their activity is efential in circulation, fecretion, and 
other important offices. 

‘ In the next place we conclude, that the alternate prefiure of the 
diaphragm and abdominal mufcles in refpiration, is not, as fome 
have fuppofed, the principal caufe of the motion of the blood through 
the liver; but that the motion of the blood and fecretion of the bile 
depend chiefly on the mufcular ftruéture and action of the vena por- 
tarum.’ 

The glandular organs and fecreted liquors come next under 
the Dodtor’s confideration, and here the reader will find much 
matter of curiofity; fome erroneous theories are, with reafon, 
rejected ; efpecially fuch as have been built on principles that are 
not founded on faéts or experiments. 

The three following chapters contain defcriptions of the lym- 
phatic tyftem, with fome obfervations on tke ufe of the fpleen. 
Here again our Author refutes the opinions of former anatomifts, 
* Mr. Hewfon,’ he fays, ‘appears to have left this part of phyfio- 
logy involved in nearly the fame obfcurity in which he found it,’ 

in the fubfequent chapter, Dr. M. attempts to eftablifh his 
claim to the firft difcovery of the exiftence of the lacteal and lym- 
phatic fyftems in birds and amphibious animals as wel! as fifhes, 
in oppofition to Mr. Hewfon’s pretenfions: as far as we are able 
to judge of the matter in difpute, from what is here advanced, 


Dr. M. feems to make good his claim. 

After defcribing the brain and nervous fyftem, our Authoi 
proceeds to the organs of fenfe. In all fifhes, external opening« 
or noftrils for fmeiling are very evident; generally two on each 
fide, leading to acomplex organ, the furface of which is of con- 
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fiderable extent ; upon thefe, terminate a pair of large olfactory 
nerves, with the addition of a few branches from nerves re- 
fembling our fifth pair. In fome fifhes, efpecially the haddock, 

the Docior has obferved that the olfactory nerve, in its courfe 
from the head to the nofe, pafles through a cineritious ball, re- 
fembling the cineritious matter connected to our olfactory nerve 
within the cranium. ‘* There can therefore be no doubt,’ fays 
he, * that they enjoy the fenfe of fmelling ; nay, there is great rea- 
fon to believe, that, fuited to their furrounding element, they 
are much more fenfible of odorous bodies diffolved in water, and 
applied by its medium, than we fhould be, if the application of 
the object was to be made to our organ of fmell by the fame me- 
dium.’ 

The ftruéture of the ear in fifhes has been fo little examined 
till of late, that it has been a doubt whether they poffleffed organs 
appropriated to hearing. Swammerdam, in his Bibl. Natur. p. 
311. mentions a wonderful labyrinth of the ear in fifhes, but 
moft anatomifts fince his time have contented themfelves with 
pointing out, as the organ of hearing, facs at the fides of the 
brain containing ftony fubftances, without pretending to fhew 
any external saat leading to thefe facs, or the nerves or me~ 
dium by which they are connected with the brain of the animal. 

As the defcription of the ear in fifhes is new and accurate, we 
fhall endeavour to give an account of it as well as we can without 
the plates. 

The organ of hearing is fituated at the lower end and pofterior 
fides of the cranium, feparated from the brain by membranes 
only. It confifts of three femicircular canals, viz. an anterior 
and a pofterior, perpendicular, and a middle horizontal one. 
Each perpendicular canal has a dilated portion or bulb at one of 
its ends, where ‘itjoins with the horizontal one; and in the an- 
terior of thofe in a cod, a fmall fcabrous calcareous ftone is 
lodged; the anterior end of the horizontal canal is likewife di- 
Jated. ‘The {mall upper ends of the anterior and pofterior femi- 
circular canals join together and form a common canal, which 
defcends perpendicularly, The horizontal femicircular canal 
has its large end joined to the bottom of the anterior canal, and 
its fmall end joins with the under end of the pofterior one, 
Thefe common canals open into the under part of the perpendi- 
cular canal, and of courfe meet there and communicate freely 
with that and with each other. We next find a fac of a confi- 
derable fize, in which a large fcabrous calcareous ftone is lodged : 
this large ftone, as well as the fmall one mentioned above in the 
anterior canal, is furrounded with a vifcous humour. A hole or 
opening in the fore or under part of the common perpendicular 


¢anal leads into this fac in the fturgeon ; 3 bur the Doctor could 
— — difcover 
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difcover no fuch opening in the cod or the haddock. Very large 
nerves are fixed to the bulbous parts of the femicircular canals, 
and, f{preading out upon them, become fuddenly pellucid. On 
the fac which contains the large ftone, efpecially in the cod, a 
confiderable nerve is fpread in a moft elegant manner. The 
canals and fac contain, befide the ftones, a vifcid humour; 
and as the femicircular.canals are much {maller than the cavit 
of the bone or cartilage which contains them, there is alfo, be- 
tween their outer part and the bone or cartilage, a confiderable 
quantity of vifcid humour. In the cod, haddock, and the whole 
genus of gadus, a number of {mall {pheroidal bodies (which the 
Doétor has found to form part of the nervous fyftem) is obferva- 
ble within this cavity, floating in the vifcid humour, and fup- 
ported by {mall fibres of veflels and nerves. Several of the car- 
tilagineous fifhes, the raja, fqualus, &c. have a meatus audito- 
rius externus, through which the found is conveyed by a watery 
vifcid liquor to the inner fides of the membranes of the femicir- 
cular canals and fac; but in the offeous fifhes, and fome of 
the cartilagineous ones, Dr. M. has not been able to difcover 
any meatus auditorius externus; and is inclined to think that 
they really have not one, from the confideration, that the com- 
mon canal or veltibule, where the three femicircular canals com- 
municate, is feparated from the cavity of the cranium by a thin 
membrane only ; and that this cavity, in the greater number of 
fifhes, contains a watery liquor in confiderable quantity ; and 
that, by the thinnefs of the cranium, the tremor excited by a fo- 
norous body may readily and eafily be tran{mitted through the 
cranium to the water within it, and fo to the ear. 

The eve is next defcribed ; in treating of which, the Do&or, 
after making fome curfory remarks on the coats, confiders the 
humours, their texture, fpecific gravity, fhape, and powers of 
refraction. 

Our Author concludes with the anatomy of two worms, 
namely, the Sepia loligo and the Echinus efculentus. The latter 
affords great opportunity for inveftigating the ftru€ture of ab- 
forbent veflels, and obferving how they perform their office. But 
it is totally impoffible to give any account of thefe two articles 
without the figures, 

The numerous plates accompanying this work are moft of 
them large folding fheets, which, though they are admirably 
adapted to illuftrate the fubject, are, on account of their coarfe- 
nefs, by no means pleafing to an eye accuftomed to the elegance 


f modern engravings. 
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Art. XI. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. 1, Pjositiones Puysic”, guas, annuo labore, in fcholisy 

&c. Propofitions in Phyfics, or a Syllabus of aCourfe 
of Leétures in Natural Philofophy, delivered by J. H. Van 
SWINDEN, Profeflor of Philofophy, Mathematics, and Aftrono- 
my, in the Academical School, Amfterdam ; Member of feveral 
Literary and Philofophical Societies. Vol. 1. 8vo, Hardewyk. 
1786. 

"The ingenious Profeffor was induced to publifh this laborious 
work, which he had drawn up for his own ufe, from having ex- 
perienced the inconveniences arifing from the want of a text 
book in natural philofophy, in which each branch of this exten- 
five fcience is explained with fufiicient minutenefs, and the late dif- 
coveries inferted in their proper order with refpect to the whole, 
fo as to conftitute a regular and complete fyftem of phyfics. In 
moft of the works now publifhed as elements of natural philofo- 
phy, the eafier and more entertaining parts are copioufly dif- 
cuffed, but the more difficult, yet equally important, are f{carcely 
attended to; and mathematical inveftigation, though effentially 
requifite in philofophical inquiries, is by many entirely neglected, 
or defignedly omitted. 

Books of this kind, though not without their utility to per- 
fons who have not time or opportunity to cultivate mathematical 
fludies, are by.no means fufficient to form the philofopher. Ex. 
periment is indeed the ftandard by which every philofophical 
theory muft be tried ; but in many branches of phylics, experi- 
ments will afford little inftruétion to the {peétator, unlefs he be 
able to comprehend mathematical reafoning, and thus te difcern 
the reality of thofe principles, which experiments ferve only to 
confirm and elucidate. 

Of the prefént work, only the firft volume is yet publifhed ; 
but from the Author’s plan, and this fpecimen of its execution, 
we are perfuaded that it will contain the heads of a very com- 
plete courfe of phyfics. It is preceded by two introdu€tions ; 
the one mathematical, containing a feleétion of theorems with 
which the ftudent ought to be well acquainted; and the other 
philofophical, relating to the ftudy of phyfics in general, the ob- 


jects and extent of this fcience, and the method and rules of 


philofophizing. 

The fyftem is divided into twelve books, of which, the firft 
treats. of arponeral properties of matter; the fecond, of the 
laws of motion ¥ the third, of ftatics and mechanics; the fourth, 
of hydroftatics; the fifth, of mathematical dynamics, or the laws 
according to which folid bodies act upon each other by percuf- 
Gon and collifion; the fixth, of hydronamics, or hydraulics. 

Thefe 
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Thefe fix books contain the elements of general phyfics, which 
relate to the properties of matter, and are founded chiefly on 
mathematical principles, From thefe our Author proceeds to 
particulars, and in the feventh book treats of air, and aeriform 
fluids; in the eighth, of fire and ele@tricity; in the ninth, of 
light; in the tenth, of phyfical dynamics. Under this laft head, 
he confiders the various kinds of attraétion, the cohefion and 
elafticity of different bodies, and the powers of the magnet, &c. 
In the eleventh book he inquires into the elements of bodies, 
and in the twelfth, concludes his courfe with meteorology, which, 
he obferves, is the moft difficult branch of phyfics, and cannot 
be explained, or even comprehended by the ftudent, till he is 
well verfed in the fubjeéts of the preceding books. 

The Profefior has diftributed his propofitions into three 
clafles, diftinguifhed by the fize of the letter in which they are 
printed. ‘The firft clafs comprehends thofe principles, which 
are neceflary to all who would acquire a clear and well-founded 
knowledge of natural philofophy ; thefe conftitute the text of 
his public lectures. “The fecond contains propofitions of a more 
difficult kind, calculated only for thofe who wifh to cultivate a 
more particularacquaintance with phyfics. The third clafs confifts 
of fuch as are propofed for the further inveftigation of perfons 
who have made a confiderable progrefs in thefe ftudies, This 
and the fecond clafs are defigned only for private lectures. 

After each propofition, the Profeffor refers to thofe authors 
by whom it is demonftrated and explained ; and thefe references 
are the more valuable, as they extend to the beft papers concern- 
ing phyfics that have been publifhed in periodical works, and in 
the Tranfactions of moft of the focieties and academies of Eu- 
rope; fo that this work may ferve as a general philofophical 
index, or common-place book: from the propofitions themfelves, 
the reader may learn the principles which have been eftablifhed, 
and, by the references annexed, he is directed to thofe writers by 
whom they have been proved and illuftrated. 

Such is the plan and defign of this laborious work; which, 
thowgh not calculated for the many, may be highly ufeful to 
academical ftudents, and to thofe whole office it is to inftru& 
youth in this noble fcience. 

Art. 2. Erfarunghen von innem, &c. i.e. Obfervations on the 
interior and exterior Structure of Mountains. By Fr. M.H. pe 
Tresra. Folio. 244 pages, and 8 coloured Plates. Deflau and 
Leipzig. 1785.—This work is fplendid and inftructive. Ie 
contains a great variety of excellent obfervations, relative to a 
branch of natural hiftory, which is yet, perhaps, but in thedawn 
of its progrefs toward perfection. 

Art. 3. Anfangs-Griinde der, &c. i. e. Elements of Chemiftry, 


confidered in its Relation and Application to the ufeful aa By 
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M. G. Ap. Suckow. 8vo. 545 pages. Leipzig. 1785.— 
This work is defigned to enable artifts and tradefmen to condu@ 
their operations upon fcientific and folid principles, and to pre- 
ferve them from the errors that fo frequently arife from un- 
enlightened praGtice. All attempts to render the fciences appli- 
cable to the ufes and wants of life are truly commendable, and 
a work of this nature, fo well executed as the prefent, ought 


to be tranflated into all languages, Ou @. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1787. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Art. 12. The compendious Meafurer; being a brief, yet compre- 
henfive Treatife on Menfuration and practical Geometry. With 
an Introduétion to Decimal and Duodecimal Arithmetic; adapted 
to the Ufe of Schools and Prattice. By Charles Hutton, LL. D. 
F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 3s. bound. Robinfons. 1786. 


OST of our mathematical readers are, we prefume, acquainted 
with the treatife on menfuration formerly publifhed by Dr. 
Hutton. The prefent performance is unlike that comprehenfive work, 
both in manner and matter. We have here a compendium of practical 
menfuration, accommodated to the ufe of the artift, or the ftudent, who 
wifhes to acquire a knowledge of the practice, without the theory, of 
menfuration: our Author has in a {mall compafs brought together 
the moft ufeful rules and precepts ; arranged them in a convenient 
order, and delivered them in plain and familiar language; on thefe 
accounts they are well fuited for the purpofe intended, and the bet- 
ter to illuftrate the rules, examples, with the work at full length, 
are fubjoined to each, exclufive of others that are left with the an- 
fwers only, in order to exercife the learner, and render numerical 
calculations familiar to him. 

To the work itfelf are prefixed two introductory treatifes, one ex- 
plaining the operations in decimal and duodecimal arithmetic, the 
other containing a number of geometrical definitions and conftruc- 
tions, efpecially fuch as are more immediately neceflary for the prac- 
tical meafurer. Thefe are neat and concife; and the fame may 
be faid of the arithmetical rules; yet the anfwers to fome of the 
arithmetical queftions, owing, probably, to typographical errors, are 
faulty, of which an inftance occurs in page 39, where the fourth 
yoot of 2 is faid to be 1.259921, which ought to be 1.189207; the 
number 1.259921 is the third root of 2; this miftake is evidently 
owing to inadvertency, for 1.189207 occurs as the fourth root of z 
at p. 48. : 

The definitions of the conic fections are inferted at the beginning 
of the chapter which is allotted to the confideration of thefe figures 
and the folids generated by them. Thefe, like the geometrical de- 
finitions in the introduction, are in general neat and concife; we 
think neverthelefs that the words ¢ egual to the lower one’ in the defni- 


tion of an hyperbola, might have been omitted, The folids ~~ 
rate 
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rated by the conic fections require each a feparate rule for finding 
their contents ; fuch multiplicity of rules is a vait burden to the 
learner’s memory : in order, however, to remedy this inconvenience, 
Dr. H. has given a few rules that are applicable to every conic fec- 
tion ; for initance, the 2d rule for finding the folidity of an ellipti- 
cal fpindle, will ferve for any /olid generated by the revolution of 
any conic fetion ; the fame may be faid of the rule for finding the fo- 
lidity of a fruftum, or fegment of an elliptical {pindle,—circum- 
ftances which render the menfuration of thefe bodies extremely 
fimple, and which, independent of other excellencies to be met with 
in this compendium, are a fufficient recommendation of it to the 
practical meafurer. an om 
Art. 13. An Introdufion and Notes on Mr. Bird’s Method of di» 

viding aftronomical Inftruments. To which is added, a Vocabulary 

of Englifh and French technical Terms. By W. Ludlam, late 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4to. 2s. Sewel. 1786. 

When Mr. Bird wrote his treatife on dividing aftronomical inftru- 
ments *, he only laid down fuch praétical rules as might be ufeful to 
workmen ; for he was, by the order of the Commiflioners of longi- 
tude, profefledly writing, not to mathematicians, but to inftrument- 
makers. Mr. Ludlam, whofe mathematical knowledge intitles him 
to a diftinguifhed place among the profefflors of that fcience, was, 
with others, employed by the commiffioners to infpeé&t Mr. Bird’s 
method of dividing. Mr. L. at that time, took notes of every par- 
ticular that feemed wanting to render Mr. Bird’s treatife complete, 
and to exp'ain the principles on which the method is founded. 
Thefe notes are the fubftance of the prefent performance. 

The reafon why they make their public appearance fo long after 
they were firft written, is, to preferve a clear knowledge of the old 
way, in which the beft inftruments in every obfervatory in Europe 
were divided, until the new method, lately publifhed by the Royal 
Society, which is different both in principle and practice from any 
other hitherto propofed, fhall be generally ufed, and its fuperior ex- 
cellence proved by experience. , 

The Public is in fome meafure indebted for this ufeful work to 
Alex. Aubert, Efg. at whofe defire, and at whofe expence (as the 
ingenious Author informs us in the Preface), it is publifhed. 

The Vocabulary will be found of fingular ufe to Englifh readers. of 
French books on the fubject of practical mechanics, fince the techni- 
cal words and phrafes occurring in them are not in the common dic- 
tionaries of the language. , arm 
Art. 14. The Univerfal Calculator ; or the Merchant’s, Tradef- 

man’s, and Family’s Affiftant. Being an entire new and com- 

plete Set of Tables, adapted for Dealers in every Branch of Trade 

by Wholefale or Retail. S8vo. 4s. bound. Dilly. 1726. 

Works of this kind can only be ufeful when they are accurately 
computed ; we difcover no errors in this, which we have examined in 
feveral places ; and we therefore conclude, that it may be accurate 
throughout the whole. The tables fhew the amount or value of any 





* See an ample account of this work in Review, vol, xxxviil. 
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number or quantity of goods, from 1 to 10,000, at all prices, from 
a farthing to 30 fhillings each. ‘There are alfo tables which fhew 
the price of the parts of the whole, with others of feveral kinds rela- 
tive to brokerage, commiffion, exchange, falaries, &c. &c. A 
ANTIQUITIES. — we 
Art. 15. Hifforical, Monumental, and Genealogical Colleétions, re~ 
lative to the County of Gloucefter. Printed from the original 

Papers of the late Ralph Bigland, Efq. Garter Principal King of 

Arms. No.I. Folio. 2s. 6d. Wilkie. 1786. 

Mr. Bigland, about 30 years before his death, made a colle&ion 
of monumental infcriptions, with a view to obtain certain informa- 
tion relative to the pedigree of families. ‘I‘his work, which was left 
unfinifhed by the father, is now completed and publithed by Mr. 
Richard Bigland, his fon. To the curious in monumental infcrip- 
tions, and church-yard records, this performance will afford énter- 
tainment, and may be accepted as a fupplement to Mr. Rudder’s 
* General Hiftory of Gloucefterfhire,’ which we noticed in our Re- 
view, vol. Ixiil. p. 10. 

MEDICAL. 2° 
Art. 16. A Treatife on the Influence of the Moon in F.vers. By 

Francis Balfour, M.D. 8vo. is. 6d. Printed at Calcutta. 

Edinburgh reprinted, and fold by Robinfons, London. 1786. 

Experience and obfervation form the bafis of medical prattice, 
and unfupported by thefe, the moft {fpecious theory avails but little. 
The pftefent performance is purely the refult of obfervations made 
in the coyrfe of fourteen years extenfive practice, confirming the 
following propofitions relative to fevers : 

‘ [, That, in Bengal, fevers of every denomination are, ‘in a 
remarkable manner, connected with, and affected by the revolutions 
of the moon. , 

‘ IJ. That, in Bengal, a conftant and particular attention to the 
revolutions of the moon is of the greateft importance in the cure and 
prevention of fevers. 

‘ JIJ. That the influence of the moon in fevers prevails in a fimi- 
Jar manner, in every inhabited part of the globe, and, confequently, 
that a fimilar attention to it, isa matter of general importance in the 
practice of medicine. 

‘IV. That the whole doétrine of the crifis of fevers may be 
readily explained from the premifes eftablifhed refpefting the in- 
fluence of the moon in thefe diforders, at the full and change.’ 

It isimpoflible, by any abitract, to lay before our readers the 
feveral facts on which the Author eftablifhes thefe principles: his 
long practice in a country, where bilious fevers are very frequent, 
furnifhed him with feveral cafes, which were uniformly affected by 
the moon’s revolutions ; the intermittent bilious fever, for example, 
whether it appeared under the form of a quotidian or tertian, or 
what is more rare, under that of a quartan, was invariably ob- 
ferved to make its firft attack on one of the three days which imme- 
diately precede or follow the full or new moon. Dr. Balfour has 
obferved alfo, that the full and new moon are no lefs remarkable for 
inducing the firft attack than for occafioning a relapfe ; and he af- 
jets, that, in fome cafes, he is able to prognoflicate the return of 
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fever, at thefe periods, with as much confidence as he could foretel 

the revolution itfelf. The remittents, as well as intermittents, are 

obferved, both with regard to their firft attack and their exacerba- 
tions, to be fubject to the fame influence. 

In the cure of thefe fevers, Dr. B. has found, that after proper 
evacuations, the bark always fucceeds, but more efpecially and ef- 
fectually during the interval between the full and change, and the 
change and full moon; but for particulars we matt refer the medi- 
cal reader to the book, where he will meet with much informa- 
tion, and many curious, as well as ufeful, remarks. 

The fubject is undoubtedly of the utmoit importance, for we have 
no difeafe which is more frequent, and attended with more danger, 
than fevers in general; and whoever ivveftigates their nature, or 
attempts to unfold a principle, on which a fuccefsful mode of prac- 
tice may be eftablifhed, iuftly merits the thanks both of the phyfician 
and the patient. De 
Art. 17. 4 Reply to Dr. Beckenhout’s Dedication to each indi- 

vidual Apothecary in England, prefixed to his Symptomatology. 

By Somebody, who isa Friend to Candour. 8vo. Is. Riving- 

tons. - 1736. 

A poor attempt to refute the judicious remarks which Dr. Berken- 
hout, in the dedication to his Symptomatology, made on the ftate of 
medical practice in England*, ‘The Author of this reply is doubt- 
lefs confcious of the juftice of the Dettor’s cenfure; he feems to feel 
the lafh with impatience, but he wants ftrength fuflicient to repel the 
attack, De 
Art. 18, The fingvlar Cafe of a Lady; who had the Small Pox 

during Pregnancy, and who communicated the Difeafe to the 

Fetus. By William Lynn, Surgeon. As read at the Royal So- 

ciety in February 1786. 8vo. Gd. Macrea, 

This we cannot think a fingular cafe; it has often occurred in 

ractice, and is confiftent with the general theory of the difeafe. 

See Philofophical Tranfactions for the year 1749, where fix fuch 

cafes are recorded. 

Art. 19. 4 Sy/lem of Anatomy, from Monro, WV inflow, Innes, and 
the lateft Authors, arranged, as nearly as the Nature of the Work 
would admit, in the Order of the LeGtures delivered by the Pro- 
feffor of Anatomy in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
with Copperplates. 15s. bound. Edinburgh, Elliot. London, 
Robinfons. 

Such is the title of the work before us. Turning over the adver- 
tifement of the ediror, and the table of contents, we met with ano- 
ther: 4 Syftem of Anatomy, Part I. containing the Anatomy of the 
Human Bones, by the late ALEXANDER Monro, M.D. F.R S Ee, 
Going on towards the middle of the 1ft vol. we found another tirle- 
page: 4 Syftem of Anatomy, Part Il. containing a Defcrijtion of the 
Human Mujcles, chiefly as they appear on Diffeétion, together with their 
feveral Uses, and the Synonyma of the beft Authors, by Foba Innes. 
And io on. The compiler has made choice of the moit approved 
writers, yet we think the authors themfelves, without mutilation, 


Qus: ete 


* See Kev. vol. ixxiv. p. 315, 
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ferable to this mode of edition. The copperplates are in many 
places confufed and obfcure; the fcale on which they are drawn ig 
much too fmall, and the engraving is coarfe. I : 
Art. 20. The Domeftic Phyfician ; or Guardian of Health, Point- 

ing out, in the moft familiar Manner, the Symptoms of every Dif- 

order incident to Mankind ; together with their gradual Progrefs 
and Method of Cure: particularly adapted to the Ufe of private 

Families, though equally eff'ntial to the Faculty. By B. Corn- 

well, M. L. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bound. Murray. 

Conftruéted upon the plan of Buchan’s Family Phyfician, but 
miferably executed. ‘The compilation is injudicious ; and every 
page affords falfe {pellings, typographical errors, or inaccuracies of 
language. Do 

POLITICAL . 
Aste21. An Anfwer to the Woollen Draper's Letter on the French 

Treaty ; addrefled to the People of England, but more efpecially 

to the Woollen Manufacturers. 8vo. 15. 6d. Brooks. 1787. © 

We do not find one of the Woollen Draper’s arguments invalidated 
by this abufive anfwer: and we think the principles of the Author 
are as contrary to the manufacturing and commercial interefts of the 
country as his language is to decency and good manners. He would 
have artificers mind their own bufinefs, and truft to the fuperior 
knowledge of miniftry for procuring a market and fuitable price for 
the produétiuns of their labour and ingenuity. | 

e Author’s attack on the political conduct of Mr. Wedgwood, 

is Unjuft and illiberal in the higheit degree. 0 

Art. 22. 4 Reply to ** A foort Review of the Political State of 
Great Britain,” &c. 8vo. is. 6d. Bell. 

A felling pamphlet (efpecially in the political line) always pro- 
duces an anfwer: if it be a very felling performance, it ufually 
excites more than oze opponent: the grand queftion is, who fhall, 
ftart firft, and away the competitors dafh—‘* The devil take the hind- 
moft!? , | 

Thus circumftanced, it is no wonder that we commonly find thefe 
headlong Anfwers, Replies, Rejoinders, Refutations, &c. &c. to be 
crade and defective ; and that while the haity criticifer is plentifully 
loading the original writer with charges of ignorance, error, or the 
wickednefs of wilful falfehood, the accufer Jays himfelf open to recri- 
mination ; and his own performance is perhaps more reprehenfible 
than that which he is fo alert in attacking. 

This is pretty much the cafe with the prefent political prize- 
fighter, who was the firit to take the field againft the ‘* Short Re- 
viewer ;” and who appears to have been fo much in an hurry to turz 
out firff, that, we fuppofe, he did not even allow himfelf time to re-. 
vife his manufcript before he fent it to the prefs; for, if he had 
taken that precaution, he could not furely have ftambled on the fol- 
lowing egregious Jrifbijm.—It is the etiqueite of the Britifh court, 
he fays, on the di{miffion of a Minifter, to blacken his character.— 
« It is done by his fucceffors, for the fzme reafons that the princes of 
Barbary cut off each other’s heads.’—It muft be a curious fight to be- 
hold one of thefe illuftrious and dextrous Africans, without a head, 
wield the glittering faulchion, and, in his turn, whip off zat of bis 

_ beheaders 
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bcheader. St. Patrick himfelf fcarce performed a greater feat, when, 

after his decollation (as we lately took occafion to note), he fwam 

acrofs the Liffy with bis head in his teeth. 

As an Anfaver to the ** Short Review,” this pamphlet is tot dif 
tinguifhed by any remarkable keennefs of inveftigation, ftrength of 
argument, or brilliancy of wit. It treats that Review as a Court 
Pamphlet ; but our Author thinks it fo abounds with contradictions, 
and inconfiftencies, that thofe whom the Reviewer wifhed moft to 
ferve, or to pleafe, have little to thank him for. 

Art. 23. The People’s Anfwer to the Court Pamphlet, entitled, A 
fhort Review of the Political State of Great Britain. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Debrett. 

By ‘ The People’s Anfwer,’ we are to underftand that this is the 
production of an individual, containing the fenfe of many ‘ who ftill 
think far themfelves,’ uninfluenced by the * A/manac Royal, or Court 
Calendar for the new year.’ The Author charges the Reviewer with 
duplicity, under the mafk of candour; he attacks him, article by 
article, in every divifion of his pamphlet, and we have really been 
entertained with the vivacity of his remarks. We were particularly 
pleafed with the juftice of the reprehenfion which he beftows on the’ 
author of the ‘ court pamphlet’ for his uncandid treatment of the 
P—— of W——, on whom he has fo freely lavifhed his ftriftures, 
without noticing, as in all fair dealing he ought to have done*, the 
noble ftep, taken by the P——, in the voluntary appropriation of 
half his income (the writer fays more than half) to the gradual pay- 
ment of his debts. Our Author takes a curfory view of the condué& 
of his R. H. particularly with refpec to the mifunderftanding faid 
to have unhappily fubfifted, for fome time paft, between the fove- 
reign and the heir apparent; and he enters with fpirit into an apoe 
logy for the P——, but not in terms difrefpectful to the K—. For 
the reft, we refer to the pamphlet. 

Art. 24.. A Letter to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, Efq. octa- 
fioned by his Speech in the Houfe of Commons, Feb. 5, 17874 
8vo. 1s. Bell. 

We cannot but deem this a very unfair attack on Mr. Burke. If 
gentlemen are to be abufed without doors, for what, perhaps witha 
out premeditation, they have uttered in delivering their fentiments 
within, the freedom, and even fafety, of fenatorial debate, is ftruck 
at; and the confequence may be of great prejudice to the commu 
nity. Had Mr. . publifbed his {peech, this minifterial champion 
might, then, with propriety, have taken the field againft him; but 
as the cafe ftands, we think the letter-writer highly reprehenfible $ 
efpecially as his mowe of affault is fo illiberal, that it naturally ree 
minded us of the following paffage in one of Robin Hood’s ballads; 

‘* The fhepherd, with his crook, gave Little John 
A fturdy bang under the chin ; 

Befhrew thy heart, faid Little John, 
Thou daly doft begin !” 





* The author of the preceding Reply, likewife, very properly, 
paffes a ftricture on this omiflion. 


Rev. Feb, 1787. M 
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Art. 25. 4 candid Enquiry into the Cafe of the Prince of Wales; 
fhewing that avery confiderable Sum is due to his Royal High- 
nefs, more than the Amount of his Debts. &vo. 1s. Bell. 1786, 
The Author of this pamphlet afferts, that the principality of Wales 

and the Duchy of Cornwall, are eftates held of the nation, independ~ 

ent of the crown; and that the Prince is" intitled to receive the re- 
venues thence arifing, from the time of his birth. He fays the 
principality of Wales renders annua!ly 24,000/. and the Duchy of 

Cornwall 10,000/. ‘Thefe fums have remained unaccounted for; 

and in the fpace of 24 years, amount to 816,000/, of which the Prince 

has only received 74,000/. per ann. for three years. A balance of 

594,000 /, is therefore, according to this account, due to the Prince, 

which is almoft three times the whole of his debts. —Tdis needs na 

comment. 
CoMMERCIAL TREATY with FRANCE . 

Art. 26. 4 complete Invefligation of Mr. Eden’s Treaty, as. it 
may affect the Commerce, the Revenue, or the general Policy of 
Great Britain. 8vo. 3s. Debrett. 1787. 

This inveftigation of the commercial treaty with France is well 
written, but is fo conduéted as to brand every article of it with ab- 
fyrdity, and to fhew that it teems with deftrudtion to every political 
and commercial intereft of this devoted country! ‘ It proves beyond 
all power of contradiction, becaufe upon the bafis of actual: hiftory, 
and the authority of official documents, the conftant alternation of 
fuccefs or ruin to our commerce, as the trade with France was fhut 
or open, ‘Filla better criterion can be inttituted for determining 
upon the probability of the futere, than a reference to. the paj?, it 
wall not be denied that fome ufe is to be derived from fuch a review 
as that which has juit been taken. 

Commerce is, however, fo dependent on flutuating circumftances, 
which alter the relative fituation of countries, that we ought not iz- 
variably to be governed in our future proceedings by. paft experi- 
ence: for without prefuming to take one fide of the quettion fo ftre- 
nuoufly as this writer urges the other, it may fafely be advanced, 
that 7f ‘the advantages granted to France in her wines, brandis, 
and oils, are in their nature-expofed to no inftability either of caprice 
oF competition ; they are the native produce of their land, they de- 
mand.no fkill in preparing, and it is not therefore within the reach 
of accident to deprive her of them:—and if our acgutred excellence 
in- manufactures, furnifh us zea with ample equivalents to exchange 
for thefe productions ; a trade that might pofibly have been difad- 
vantageous at the clofe of the laft century, may neverthelefs become 
clearly expedient at the clofe of this.’ 

We are as little fatisied with another inference crawn by the Au- 
thor from our conduct in times paft. ‘ The French,’ fays he, ‘ have 
fought, for a century, with the exertion of every active and infidious 
policy, to accomplifh this brotherly reciprocity of connection and 
friendfhip. The year 1787 will be the firft period of their enjoy- 
ment of it, Have they been urging this for fo long a fpace of time, 
and we declining it, with a matual ignorance on_ both parties, they 
of their own good, and we of our own danger? The fact is, nations 


feldom err long in points that refpeét their own immedJiate advan- 
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tage. Cafual prejudice, or occafional incapacity in their rulers, 
may miflead them for atime; but the regular influence of under- 
ftanding and intereft will prevail at laft, That which has been 
anxioufly defired by one power, and as vehemently refufed by the 
other, through a variety of changes of government and of circum- 
ftances, which has been fteadily purfued by every defcription of mi- 
nifters in the one country, however repugnant in their general po- 
litics ; and as uniformly refifted by every fucceffion of difagreeing 
politicians in the other; is evidently to the advantage of the power 
which feeks, and to the injury of that which rejeéts. The uniform 

revalence of fuch a fentiment, is the demonftration of experience, 
delivered through the medium of the united fenfe of both empires ; 
and if any thing can decide upon the direction of their refpetive 
interefts, this muft.’ . 

In this paflage we have a ftrong fanétion given to national pre- 
judices ; and when they have taken root for ages, they do not readily 
give way to principles that tend to eradicate them: the Author has, 
however, unguardedly complimented the difpofition of our neigh- 
bours at the expence of his own countrymen, and juitified any hoftile 
conduét we may have provoked ; the alternative being quite natu- 
ral—Jf you will not meet our friendbip, we muff meet your enmity! 

On thefe principles, the Englifh and the Scots were purfuing their 
common intereft while they were at war with each other, during 
fucceffive centuries ; for ‘ nations feldom err /omg in points that re- 
{pect their own immediate advantage!’ In truth the meafure of unit- 
‘ing both thefe nations in a ‘ brotherly reciprocity of conne¢tion and 
friendfhip,’ was, during the negociation, reprobated by hot-headed 
zealots on both fides: but party cavils, however cbftinate, wear out in 
time, and the Union is now well underftood, and generally applauded. 

This writer’s commercial ftatements correfpond with his hoftile doc- 
trine, and all tend to hold up the treaty in fo ridiculous a point of view, 
that for the credit of our negociators, as well as the importance of the 
meafure, we hefitate where he is moft confident. More temper is 
neceflary to convince us that truth a/one is the object of the invefti- 
pation. ° 
Art. 27. Hiflorical and political Remarks on the Tariff of the 

Commercial Treaty: with preliminary Obfervations. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Cadell. 1787. 

This production affords us a clear and elaborate difcuffion of the 
fubjeét, unclouded with thofe alarming predictions of national ruin, 
held out to us by the preceding writer, and equally clear of the 
glofles of panegyric on the propofed meafure. The prefent treaty, 
which is generally derived from that of Utrecht, is here traced up to 
one concluded with France by Oliver Cromwel, in 1655; and that 
again from the commercial part of the treaty of Muniter, the ac- 
knowledged parent of the moft effential branches of all our fubfe- 
guent negociations. The intelligent writer complains of the de- 
fultory, embarrafled, and obfcure ftyle of public treaties, from 
negociators being content to copy the forms and phrafes of their pre- 
deceffors ; which, however well adapted in their original application, 
often lofe their effeét when employed in a different age, and applied 
to ftates differing in character = habits, To facilitate, therefore, 
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the confideration of the prefent treaty, he has given it a more me- 
thodical form, that his remarks may appear with the advantage of 
arrangement. 

To areview of the good policy and happy operation of our famous 
Navigation Aa, is fubjoined a fhort hittory of the negociations at 
Utrecht for a commercial treaty with France, and the contetts to 
which that effort gave rife. From a comparifon of the cotemporary 
ftatements of our commerce, at different zras, fome deploring the 
decay of our trade, and others exulting in its profperity, we may 
perceive, that what are offered to us as ftubborn fadts, are fometimes 
of a very flexible nature : yet, as our Author remarks, we are now 
convinced, that the fair fide of the piCture was drawn by the correét 
hand of experience, while the oppofite was no more than the hafty 
refult of defponding theory ; and, he might have added, the interefted 
mifreprefentations, of party. 

The fuccefsful cultivation of our commerce muft {pring from ade- 
quate caufes, and an intelligent obferver will not be reduced to pro- 
nounce them occult qualities. ‘ ‘To what we muft afcribe this vital 
ftrength, which neither war or faction, or the fpirit of luxury, has 
been able to fubdue, will be obvious on a little reflection. That the 
fupport was never tranfatlantic, as fome have idly imagined, our pre- 
{ent commercial fituation fufficiently demonftrates. May we not 
rather, with an acute politician of the prefent day, attribute this 
phznomenon of an almoft uniform fuperiority of our commerce to 
fomething like the following principles? ‘The fuppreffion of various 
monopolies and companies of trade at home, and the undermining of 
their exclufive privileges, or, what is the fame thing, the eluding 
of their bad effects by means of legal decifions in our courts of law: 
The nurfing up of new trades, and new branches of commerce, by 
means of bounties and national premiums: The giving of drawbacks 
on the exportation of fuch goods as were to have paid a duty if con- 
fumed at home: The repeal of taxes on raw materials, and on ex- 

rted manufa‘iures of our country: The improvement of engines,. 
and new difcoveries for the abridgment of labour: The rapid com- 

nication by means of roads, canals, and pofts: The happy difco- 
véfies in agriculture, and the mechanic arts, the fruits of that pa- 
triotic liberality which has been of late fo eminently exerted among 
us in public inftitutions, and focieties for the encouragement of in- 
duftry and afeful kill; and the natural refult of all this national 
fpirit, the employment of larger capitals in hufbandry and manu-. 
aétures, and in the importation and exportation of goods; all thefe 
circumftances co-operating, would render any country rich and flou- 
rifhing, whether it had colonies or not. 

‘ No wonder then that the {ceptre of commerce continues firm in 
the hands of a nation where perfonal rights are facred, and where 
every {pecies of property finds protection and fecurity in the freedom 
of civil government and the equa! adminiftration of law,’ 

We may then reafonably hope for a continuance of our fuccefs 
until like caufes operate with egual vigour in fome other country ; 
and until adverfe circumftances have fo far thrown us dack as to admit 
any rival in the political race to ftart with us on equal terms, i 
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The competition between high and low wages, though often de- 
bated, is often reiterated as a juft caufe of apprehenfion; thofe un- 
biaffed readers, who are moft competent to the fubjét, will judge of 
the validity of our Author’s reafoning on this head : 

‘ There is fcarcely any point in political economy which has 
been fo variouily difcufled, as the effe& of the price of labour on com- 
mercial competition. It fhould be obferved, that the queftion of 
high and low wages is not to be determined merely by the pay of 
the workmen, but by the proportion which fuch wages bear to the 
prices of all other articles, either native or foreign, and by com- 
paring the manufaétured product alfo of different countries, with a 
view to difcover at what average price the fame goods can be equally 
well made in each. By fuch a mode of inquiry it will in general be 
found, that fabour in a country of low wages is comparatively dear- 
er, than where wages are high, and that confequently in moft cafes 
the rich country will be able to underfell the poor one, becaufe its 
goods will more than compenfate by their quality for any excefs of 
price. It cannot be doubted, that as ‘* the liberal reward of labour 
is the neceflary effect, fo is it the natural fymptom of increafing 
wealth ;” for when the productive powers of labour and ingenuity 
are thus excited, induftry muft in all its departments become more 
refined, as well as more dextrous and active in its exertions. Ina 
manufactory where the different proceffes are diftributed to different 
workmen, each will in his diftinét branch be more expert than if he 
were under the neceflity of undertaking many different branches at 
once in order to gain fubfiltence. Such dexterity begets competi- 
tion, and this neceffarily reduces the price; ‘* whereas in the coun- 
try of low wages, it is in the power of one wealthy man, to mono- 
polize the trade, and to fet what price he chufes on his goods.” That 
the low price of labour will not command a market, may be fhewn 
by the following inftances: When the iron of Sweden arrives in 
England, it has paid duties of export, import, and the expence of 
freight ; to this muft be added the cofts of carriage to and from the 
places of manufacture, the price of the labour there beftowed upon 


it, and the duty to which it is liable on its return home under this 


new form; yet with all this accumulated charge upon it, we are able 
to underfell the Swedes themfelves in their own market; and every 
attempt on their part at competition has proved hitherto ineffectual. 
It is exactly the fame cafe with the Bay yarn of Ireland, which, not- 
withftanding all the charges of importation, conveyance, and manu- 
facture, is worked up here, and returned cheaper to the [rith market, 
than if it had been manufattured at home. It is not, as fome have 
lately aflerted, the higher price of our labour which has given the 
French an advantage over us in the Levant and Portugal trades, but 
rather the indifference of our manufacturers, and their unwillingnefs 
to accommodate their fabrics to the tafte of thofe markets, in which, 
by reafon of the climate, cheap cloths of a flight texture will ever be 
preferred to {uch as are more durable, After all, it may be doubted 
whether it would be worth while for our clothiers to attempt the re- 
covery of this trade, at the rifk of facrificing a better; for every loom 
employed in the weaving of druggets, muft occupy materials and 


labour which might be more profitably applied in the working of 
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broad cloths; add to this, that the fame competition which would 
be ferviceable in higher branches, by rendering the goods cheap, 
muft here be prejudicial, becaufe the original low price of the com- 
modity would fink the neceffary reduction of profits beneath the 
merchant’s confideration. An effort made at Penryn, in Cornwall, 
about 30 years ago, proved unfuccefsful for want of proper encou- 
ragement, and almoft ruined the patriotic projector *. Ireland in- 
deed, by being admitted to the advantages of the Methuen- Treaty, 
might in time, perhaps, be enabled to fupplant France in the drug- 
get trade. But the circumftance of being underfold is not the only 
ground of apprchenfion for the fafety of trade, with thofe who draw 
their arguments from a comparifon between the value of labour in 
different countries. The danger of emigration has been largely in- 
fifted upon, and fears have been fuggefted that manufadiories will be 
transferred from a dear country, to one where the means of fubfift- 
ence.are cheap. It would be lofs of time to fhew the fallacy of fuch 
a fuppofition, and the abfurdity of conceiving that artificers of any 
clafs would voluntarily exchange high wages for low, or, in other 
words, would quit good provifions and comfortable habitations, for 
meagre fare and wretched hovels. In fact, the high price even of 
the necefiaries of life, has feldom been injurious to the progrefs ef 
induftry, nay, in fome inftances it has been the means of calling forth 
new and fuccefsful exertions of labour and fkill, and has led to very 
important difcoveries in arts and manufactures. It was when the Pied- 
montefe were opprefled by the taxes and exattions of the Srorzas, 
who for fome years perfifted in heavy affeffments of their harveits, and 
their markets, that they firft carried their fabrics of filk to a degree of 
refinement and expedition, by the introdution of mechanifm into fome 
parts of the proceis, that no European country was able to enter into 
competition with them +. It is not diilicult in fhort to conceive, that 
in a {tate where the balance between the prices of labour and of wages 
is left to regulate itfelf, and is never made the object of civil policy, 
the rate of common fubfiftence and of the conveniences of life may 
be fo low as to prevent any improvement in manufactures, if not 





* I will not fuppofe fo little virtue to be in that part of England, 
as the author of Propofitions for improving the manufadories, Sc. of 
Great Britain, in 1763, would infinuate, when he fays, ** this gentle- 
man was almolt ruined, becaufe he thought it his duty to vote againtt 
the prefent reprefentatives of the borough of Penryn, at the laft gene- 
ra} election,” p. 32. | 

+ Mvurarori, Differt. VII. Tom. III. It is through them we are 
indebted to this circumitance, perhaps, for LomBe’s itupendous Ma- 
chine. on the river Derwent, near Derby. He procured a model of 
it in Piedmont, by working under the difguife of a common weaver. 
—By 5 Geo. Il. c. viii, Sir T. LomBe obtained 14,000/. as a reward 
for this fervice to the ilk manufactory. The machine contains 
26,¢86 wheels, and 97,746 movements, which work 73,726 yards of 
organzine filk thread every time the water wheel goes round, which it 
does thrice in a minute. Its ere€tion in this country was confidered 
as fuch an injury to Piedmont, that an Jialian artift, it ts faid, was fent 
ovcr to L.ngland to affaflinate the proprietor. 
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entirely to exclude them. Jn opulent countries fuperior fkill may 
often countervail the effe& of high wages. ‘This is obvious in all 
thofe articles where labour and materials are the leaft part of the 
value, and may be exemplified in mott of the articles in the ware- 
houfes of Manchefter and Birmingham.’ 

As the general merit of this treaty, and the various objects of it, 
are now under national confideration, where all interefts, all hopes, 
and all apprehenfions, will unite in fo important a difcuffion, we 
leave the fubject, after giving our opinion that this Writer offers 
many hints neceflary to prepare his readers for forming an unbiaffed 
idea of the expediency of cultivating a good commercial underftand- 
ing with our neighbours. “. 
Art. 28. Helps to a right Decifin on the Merits of the late Treaty, 

&c. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1787. 

This writer is an advocate for the treaty, and offers fome points of 
confideration that are totally overlooked by thofe who view the mea- 
fure through the medium of popular prejudice. If it be only as mat- 
ter of curiofity, let us fee what he has to fay on the fubjeét of our 
antipathy to our next-door neighbour. 

© Thofe who are fo fond of giving Great Britain a natural exemy in 
the Houfe of Bourbon, ought, one would think, to find her fome natu- 
ral friends among the other powers of Europe ; and it is much to be 
regretted, that none thought fit to difcover themfelves when the ftood 
fo much in need of them in the courfe of the laft war: Where w2s 
the grateful Houfe of Auftria? our firm aillies the Dutch? and the 
moft faithful King of Portugal, in the hour of our diftrefs ? The truth 
is, we have been too long the dupes of our own prejudices, and of 
the artifices of fuch as called themfelves our friends, and it is high 
time we recovered our fenfes. 

‘ If France has been hoftile to us in her negociations fince the 
peace of Utrecht, it was we who made her fo, by treating her as our 
enemy: when we were allying with Auftria againit her, and fubf- 
dizing every little prince in Germany, to hold troops in readineis to 
attack her; was fhe to blame for ftirring us up enemies in Afia and 
America, or finding us work at home? What but the moft deter- 
mined prejudices could have hurried us into the war of 1739 with 
Spain, which was the forerunner of the French war in 1744; at the 
merchants cry of wo fearch of their illicit traders, and the patriots 
yell for the lofs of Jenkins’s ears which were never taken from him? 
And who will now be hardy enough to affert, that it was the intereft 
of Great Britain, to make fettlements beyond the Allegany Moun- 
tains in America; or that we had any bufinefs to interrupt the 
French in eftablifhing a communication by water between their pro- 
vinces of Canada and Louifiana? Yet what other grounds were there 
for the war of 1755 ?” 

He thus extenuates the fupport given by France to the Americans 
during the late revolt : 

‘ France certainly entered into the laft war without the fhadow of 
juftice on her fide; but while we admire and applaud the wifdom of 
our Elizabeth, in abetting the Dutch in their revolt from Spain, be- 
caufe that power was. deemed then her natural enemy ; ought we not 
to allow it equally wile in France to avail herfelf of a like opportu- 
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nity to weaken Great Britain, who had held herfelf out to her in the 
fame charatter? I mean not to palliate, much lefs to Jjuftify the 

breach of faith and unprovoked hoftility in either inftance; but I 

with my countrymen to reflect, that however France may merit the 

aa of faith/e/s, plain honeft John Bull is not perfectly immacu- 
ate. 

On the fubjeé&t of the commercial regulations at Utrecht, he ob- 
ferves, that ‘ the Utrecht treaty made no ftipulation for the admiffion 
of our woollens into France ; but that important article of our ex- 
ports was left to the chance of a future negociation, which is not the 
cafe in the late treaty, as their admiffion is effectually provided for in 
the tariff.—And our trade with Portugal, which was facrificed by 
‘the Utrecht treaty, will probably be revived by the provifions in the 
prefent, refpecting that kingdom; for we have moft wifely referved 
the power of giving her wines the full benefit of the Methuen treaty, 
on the condition of her reftoring to us the advantages it ftipulated in 
favour of our manufactures ; and which fhe in fo many inftances has 
moft flagrantly contravened, 

‘ Thefe are effential differences between the two treaties, and in- 
title the latter to the fulleft approbation of Parliament, although 
the former was juftly reprobated.’ 

The particular merits of this treaty he deems it needlefs to enter 
into further, as it is now taken up by the Chamber of Manufaéturers, 
in whofe hands he leaves it, with a wifh that they may confine their 
publications to their refolutions. | N. 
Art. 29. The Neceffity and Policy of the Commercial Treaty, &c. 

confidered. By Anglicanus. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Richardfon. 

This appears to be the production of a fenfible, well informed 
writer, as far as we can judge from the internal evidence of an ano- 
nymous publication. After a retrofpective view of the American 
war, and the lofs of the exclufive trade with our late colonies, the 
writer pleads the neceflity of opening new channels for our manufac- 
tures, and fhews that France offered one into which they now aétu- 
ally force themfelves, even under all prohibitions. Among other 
clandeftine tranfactions, he inftances our trade in cambrics. ‘ An 
attempt,’ fays he, * has been made to excite a clamour againft that 
article which allows of the importation of cambrics into England un- 
der certain reftrictions ;—-an article which merely legalizes what is 
every day committed with impunity, and which cannot be prevent- 
ed. Every linen-draper’s fhop in England abounds with this com- 
modity, imported in defiance of law; and furely much praife is due 
to the minifter, who converts an unavoidable evil into a public be- 
nefit. Thofe who imagine that a yard of cambric will be imported, 
more than what has been hitherto annually fmuggled, muft have 
but a very flender knowledge of this branch of trade, and have paid 
very little attention to the conftant and enormous demand of this ar- 
ticle among all ranks of people.—The poor deception which the 
cunning of trade employs to evade the vigilance of the revenue, is 
too gro{fs to impofe even upon the moft illiterate tide-waiter—we all 
know that long-lawn means cambric ; but call it by what name you 
pleafe, the fact of its having been a commodity prohibited by the 
laws, will always exif. , 
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¢ Its importation being authorized, will neither injure the revenue 
nor the manu‘acturer: no more of it will be imported than what 
would have been, had the prohibition continued ; confequently the 
revenue becomes benefited, at all events, by the reftriction being taken 
of. But if the manufacturer at home withes, for the encouragement 
of his own, to have the prohibition of foreign cambrics continued, 
let his ingenuity and induftry be ferioufly directed to render it as fine 
as thofe from Cambray; and this will operate more forcibly in his 
favour, and difcredit foreign cambrics more effectually, than all the 

enal laws that intereft and refentment can devife.’ 

With regard to the woollen trade, he relates an anecdote very flat- 
tering to our fuperiority in that article: 

‘ The King of Sardinia, a very fhort time fince, dire&ted his mi- 
nifter at the Court of Verfailles to befpeak a piece of the bett fuper- 
fine blue cloth that could poflibly be made in France for his own 
wear; and no pains were neglected to render it worthy of his royal 
approbation ; but, as every thing is known in that country, it could 
not remain a fecret at court: and his moft Chriftian Majetty defiring 
to fee it, he found it of fuch exquifite finenefs, that he had not on! 
a coat cut off from it for himfelf, but alfo for the Count d’Artois 
and Monfieur ; after which the remainder was difpatchei to Turin, 
with an apology for the toll that had been taken. The cloth, on its 
arrival at the Sardinian court, was univerfally admired, and acknow- 
ledged to be the very perfection of human art by every body to whom 
his Majefty fhewed it, except a nobleman, high in his confidence, 
and who had refided fome time in England. e declared, without 
ceremony, that Englith cloth furpaffed it in point of colour, finenefs, 
and ftrength of texture ; and that he would engage to produce a piece 
of {uperior quality, and without faying for whom it was intended, or 
ordering it exprefsly to be made. This was declared to be prejudice, 
and he was commanded to put his affertions to the proof. 

‘ A piece of broad-cloth was accordingly fent for from London, 
and its fuperiority was fo evident, that his Majefty defired to have 
part of it; and what added to his aftonifhment was, that after the 
duty on importation was paid, the freight to Nice, and land-car- 
riage afterwards to Turin, it coft one-third lefs than the French 
cloth, which came free of all expences. 

‘ This anecdote, fo flattering to our woollen trade, was commu- 
nicated to me by the Sardinian nobleman, whofe love of truth, and 
affectionate attachment to this country, induced him to contraft the 
manufactures of England and France, and convince his fovereign of 
the fuperiority of thofe of the former over thofe of the latter.’ 

A table is fubjoined of the annual imports of Englifh goods into 
the Auftrian Netherlands, and alfo of what pafles through the Low 
Countries into other foreign ftates, with the duties exaéted on each ar- 
ticle; leading to an idea of what we may expect when the intire 
kingdom of France is opened to us. : 

Anglicanus is a lively writer, and indulges himfelf freely at the 
expence of Mefirs. North, Fox, and Sheridan. N. 

Art. 30. 4 View of the Treaty, &c. 8vo. 2s. Debrett.*¥ * 

In a great national queftion, which has for its object the conver- 
fion of hereditary feud into amicable intercourfe, it may be hoped 
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the liberality of the age that dictated the negociation, will not allow 
low popular prejudices to have the leaft weight in the determina- 
tion. If the ruling powers on each fide begin to think it better to 
cultivate a friendly underftanding, than to maintain perpetual hofti- 
lity, fhould the trial be over-ruled by the vulgar cry of No, No! Damn 
tbe French ? Cut away; we are natural enemies, and Great Britain 
ewill be ruined, if ave venture even to foahe hands with them! The 
only queftion then that remains, is the eftablifhment of equitable and 
prudent terms to regulate the intercourfe ; and this is referred to the 
only parties competent to the truft, the reprefentative body of the 
whole nation. As to political caution again{t a powerful! neighbour, 
that will remain to operate as ufual apaini all the powers of Europe, 
without requiring the bitternefs of unmanly fpite againft any one. 

The fpirit with which the prefent Writer views the treaty in 
queftion, may be conceived by his declaring, that a fenfible Briton 
would do noble juftice to the French. ‘ Penetrated with their con. 
fequence, he would refpect their virtue—but while he revered their 
merit, he moft regret their power. A Frenchman in private life 
would have his elteem and love; but the French nation se would 
perfecute in every quarter of the globe! Any benefit France gained, 
though it were in Lapland, he would deem an evil to Great Britain; 
and any direption of ftrength or influence from that nation, as :o 
much acquifition to his own.’ 

To all readers who adopt this fentiment we may venture to re- 
commend the pamplilet in which it is avowed ; and the Author will 
agree with usin thinking the view he takes of the treaty will be am- 
ply fufficient, without Jooking any farther. But as fome may in- 
cline to paufe awhile before they fubfcribe to fuch dottrine, we 
fhall proceed a little for their farther fatisfaction. 

After premifing the maxim, that trade will find its own proper 
ehannel, he reviews the attempts of Charles II. and James IJ. to 
open a trade with France ; ; and he decides upon the events that the 
market of France does not appear to be the proper channel for the 
trade of Great Britain:—and yet, is it not known that there isa 
channel fuffictently wide, occupied by fmugglers on both fides * ? 

The tranfitory pofieflion of fuperiority in manufactures forms ano- 
ther objection to the treaty :—but are we then not to avail ourfelves 
of prefent advantages, becaufe they may not be permanent? The 
treaty is not like a law * the Medes and Perfians, never to be al- 
tered, 

In brief, according to the prefent writer, the French are to 
drive us out of every branch of our trade! And, in fober truth, this 
may be done, if they furnifh us with other commodities at the fame 
rate as, according to him, they do cabinet ware. ‘ Our cabinet ware 
has but little profpect indeed of a market in France; but runs in 
reality no flight rifk of being itfelf confiderably injured at home, by 
the importation of theirs ; which look fo beautiful, and are perhaps 
one hundred per cent. cheaper +.’ Affuredly there is no ftanding a 
competition with a nation wno, perhaps, can afford to give their goods 
away gratis ! 





* See pamphlet, p. 84. 116. + Pamphlet, p. 62. 
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To conclude, our Author might have faved himfelf the trouble of 
warning his countrymen to beware of this treaty, and us the trouble 
of reviewing it; for he declares—* There is not, there never was, a 

arliament that would pafs fuch a treaty into a law.’ 

While we fhew the futility of crude objections to this meafure, we 
would not be underftood to deny the exiftence of valid reafons again& 
it, either in whole or in part: if any fuch there be, they will appear 


in the courfe of the bufinefs. N. 
ne 


Art. 31. The Principles of Britifh Policy, contrafted with a Fre 

Alliance; in five Letters, from a Whig Member of Parliament to 

a Country Gentleman. $Svo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 

This M. P. is by far the moft plaufible of the opponents to the 
French treaty, and the propofition he fets out with, declares, that ‘ our 
differences take their fource from no caufe which can admit of mutual 
acconimodation ; and are therefore unfit objects for a treaty of come 
merce, in which we cannot fafely engage with France, until the gives 
fome folid fecurity that fhe will difturb the peace of Europe no more.’ 

He gives up commercial objections. ‘ On this ground,’ fays he, 
‘ I cannot admit the fentiments, efpecially when mixed with the 
wifhes, of our manufacturers, as any decifive authority. Nay, the 
more they like the treaty, the more jealous fhould I be of its effects s 
for in that proportion it will engage their powerful intereft on the 
fide of France, whenever fhe returns to the profecution of her dan- 
gerous projects. And it is no new axiom in politics, that a ftate 
may loie its importance, confiitently with the prefervation, nay, the 
extenfion of its commerce. 

‘ You afk me,’ fays he, * how I account for the profound filence 
of the manufacturers at prefent ?—In the cafe of Ireland, the market 
of that country was ALREADY CPEN to our cotton, our iron, our 
potteries, and twenty other manufactures ; in the cafe of France, it 
is the reverfe. In the cafe of Ireland, no profpett of immediate 
gain was held out to the Britith manufaQurer, whofe home market 
was to be thrown open to the future f{peculations of his Irith rival. 
In the cafe of France, an immenfe immediate gain 7s placed juft 
within his reach, fufficient to outweigh all alarms for the competi- 
tion of his French rival inthe home market, until he has made his 
fortune by the demand of a new market for his own goods. Here 
is the true fecret of the popularity of this meafure with fome men : 
and we fhall hear no more of the great principles to which they com- 
mitted themfelves on the Irifh propoiitions, until the improvement 
of France in the feveral manufactures which fhe is to take from us 
under the treaty, enables her to fupply her own confumption.’ 

He ftates the following comparifon between the two countries : 

‘ Great Britain and France are both very great commercial coun- 
tries: but mere commercial profits are in neither the fole end of 
tueir local inftitutions. There is a certain rank and dignity which 
every great empire muft neceffarily fupport among its neighbours. 
The wealth of a nation is juftly faid to confit in the number of in- 
duftrious poor that it employs; but the ftrength of a nation is a differ- 
ent thing, and depends upon the nature of their employments. Hol- 
Jand is, beyond all proportion, the wealthieft and the moft induf- 
trious country in the world, confifting of an equal number of inhabit- 
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ants, but their fyftem for thefe laft fifty years, has rendered them 
juf as indifputably the weakeft. Great Britain, however, is un- 
doubtedly more a commercial country than France. Our infular 
fituation, our laws, our liberty, and religion, and many other caufes, 
confpire to make it fo. But if this fuperiority be to our advantage, 
it involves a confequence that, pufhed to its extent, may be of the 
reateft mifchief, by bringing us into-precifely the fame fituation as 
i folland. If commerce be more the genius of the people of England 
than of France, it will follow that, when once thoroughly immerfed, 
there will be an infinitely greater difficulty in drawing us away from 
its fpeculations, whehever confequences which are deftructive to the 
national interefts in another point of view, fhall be difcovered to re. 
fult from the purfuit of them. Commerce and public credit are in- 
feparably connected. France is unfettered by the chains which bind 
us to the rigid obfervance of national faith. There have been times 
of diftrefs, we know, in which fhe has become bankrupt, and yet 
her public credit, which is nothing like fo good as ours, has perfectly 
recovered it *. This is an effect of her conftitution ; for under def- 
potic governments the fecurity of property is precarious, and men 
who engage their capitals in trade, or lend it to the flate, know to 
what they truft, and contrive to find fome profit which they conceive 
adequate to the rifque.’ 

Under thefe apprehenfions he thus anticipates the operation of a 
commercial intercourfe with France: * Let us fuppofe a commer- 
cial connection had been eftablifhed between the two countries fome 
years ago. Let us fuppofe it ftrengthened by the experience of its 
mutual benefits; by mutual debts, and other confequences of mer- 
cantile intercourfe, Our minifters abroad difcover alarming projects 
of the Court of France, and confederacies againft the peace of man- 
kind, formed for the old purpofes, and upon the old principles. In 
purfuance of our ancient policy, an Englifh minifter would endea- 
vour to counteraét her by other treaties, and other confederacies. A 
war breaks out, and he is called upon to fulfil his engagements. He 
comes to parliament for fupplies. What follows? All the leading 
manufacturers in the country throng around the doors of the Houfe 
of Commons with petitions againit the war. They ftate the immenfe 
benefits of a French trade,— they ftate the prodigious capital engaged 
in it,—they ftate the number of hands employed in it,—they ftate 
the amount of taxes and excife duties paid by them to the revenue ; 
—in fhort, they ftate all that you may read already in their printed 
evidence, and fum up with ftating the menaces of France to cancel 
their debts on the one hand, and the additional taxes that they muft 
pay on the other, to fupport the very meafure that deprives them of 
the means of living. I profefs, I hardly know how fuch an appeal 
as this could be refifted in reafon: much lefs do I think, that there 





* < How far it may enter into her views, in any moment of na- 
tional calamity, to repeat the experiment, may be worth the atten- 
tion of our manufacturers ; efpecially when we confider, that the 
only meafure by which fhe can make peace with thofe of her own 
fobjeéts whom fhe would involve in the common diftrefs, would be 
their relief from debts to foreign nations.’ 
ever 
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ever vet was'a minifter bold enough to hazard the profecution of a 
meaiure oppofed in the manner I have defcribed. Even the rafhniefs 
of the prefent day would be checked, I think, by the dread of a re- 
bellion ; and to this calamitous extremity, an alliance entered into 
for the common fafety might lead. I fay to rebellion; unnatural 
enough at all times, but monftrous when raifed in favour of a French 
trade.’ 

In this ftyle, our Author, on Antigallican principles, combats the 
motives on which the treaty is urged forward: he profeffes an ate 
tachment to old fyftems, confeffes himfelf of the Rockingham party, 
and confiders the prefent miniltry as purfuing a train of experi- 
ments to ftrengthen the power of the crown. How far his reafoning 
may be influenced by party opinion we will not now ftop to examine: 
in parliament he may urge his objections in his proper character; he 
has prepared the Public for them in time, and we have no with but 
that the ¢rwe interefts of the nation may govern the decifion. 

MiIscELLANEOUS, ON, 

Art. 32. 4 Fragment on Shakefpeare, extracted from Advice to a 

young Poet. By the Rev. Martin Sherlock ; and tranflated from 

the French. 8vo. 1s. Robinfons. 

_ Mr. Sherlock’s work, called Advice to a young Poet, was writ- 

ten in:Italian, and publifhed with intent to give foreigners a more 
juttiidea of Shake/peare than could be colleéted from the ftrictures of 
the partial and thé jealous Voltaire. A French writer felected the 
fragment now before us, and tranflated it for the ufe of his country- 
men. It has fince gone through another metamnorphofis, and now 
appears in an Englifh drefs. The French tranflator tells us in his 
preface, ‘ that Englifh literature has been for fome years much efteem- 
ed in France, and the name of Shakefpeare is now grown. familiar 
onthe Continent. Voltaire, by writing againft him, has contribut- 
ed, without defign, to extend the reputation of a dramatic author, 
who, notwithftanding great faults, has captivated, for two centuries, 
an enlightened nation.’ So far the French tranflator : the plan of 
the Rev. Mr. Sherlock is as follows: he tells his young Italian poet, 
that Dante is a great genius, and Ariofe an enchanting poet; byt 
neither the one nor the other can ferve to form a juft tafte. For this 
purpofe the Greek, Latin, and French poets mult be ftudied. Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Racine, Horace, Longinus, and Boileau, are the mo- 
dels he recommends. Racine, he fays, has done honour to France, 
and would have been honoured at Athens. A good tafte, good fenfe, 
truth, a knowledge of the human heart, the pathetic carried to the 
utmoft height; thefe are his merits, and thefe entitle him to a place 
between Sophocles and Euripides. Among the models of good tafte 
he does not name Corneille. The taite, he fays, muit be formed 
before he is read. He then puts the queftion, muft Shake{peare be 
ftudied as a model of good tafte ? Here, he tells us, he muft facrifice 
his darling poet to truth, and he anfwers, no. Corneitie, the 
great poet J lal and SHAKESPEARE, the pride of England, are 
both excluded from the models that are to form the young poet’s 
tafte ; but Shakefpeare is a fuperior being, poffeffing all the excel- 
lences of all the eminent writers of antiquity: he difplays more 


knowledge of life, more morality, more poetic energy, and more 
eloquence 
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eloquence than can be found in any other author. Voltaire, to dea 
preciate Shakefpeare, has given a vile tranflation of Julius Cefar, 
and compares it with the Cinna of Corneille. Mr. Sherlock quotes 
at length the fpeeches of Mare Antony, and oppofes them to all that 
can be found in Homer or Virgil. He adds, Demofthenes and Ci- 
cero were orators by profeflion ; is there any one of their orations fu- 
erior to Antony’s? If the reader will take Mr. Sherlock’s advice, 
and read Shakefpeare’s fcene attentively, he will moft probably 
-agree that nothing can exceed it. Racine and Shakefpeare are not 
to be compared: Racine made regular tragedies, Shakefpeare did 
not; but he made dramatic pieces, which will intereft all claffes of man- 
hind, as long as mankind fhall exif, Voltaire has talked of monffrous 
farces and grave-diggers ; but that writer was not more famous for 
his talents than for his praétice of pillaging, and then calumniating 
the perfon whom he has robbed: read Zara and Othello, and then 
judge of the two poets. Mr. Sherlock fays, Nature made Suaxe- 
speAre, and broke. the mould. Upon the whole, the admirers of 
Shakefpeare are much obliged to Mr. Sherlock. for removing the pre- 
jndices fo widely diffufed by Voltaire. As the Author wrote in /ta- 
lian, he has caught much of the ftyle and manner of the country. 
He writes with enthufiafm, but his obfervations are not. the lefs 
founded in truth. 
L aw. M.. 
Art. 33. 4 foort Enquiry into the. Fees claimed and taken by the 

. Clerk of Affize on the Home Circuit, &c. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1786. 

- Tothis Enquiry is prefixed a fet of refolutions paffed by the Grand 
Jury for the county’ of Hertford, Summer affizes 1786, in which it 
is ftated thar confiderable fums were received by the clerk of affize, 
his clerks, and others, under pretence of cuftomary fees and perqui- 
fites of office, unwarranted by law, and in many inftances contrary 
to various ats of parliament. 

It is further ftated, that the faid fees and perquifites were taken 
from perfons preferring bills of indiétment, profecuting felons to 
conviction, or attending as witnefles, to the injury of fuch perfons, 
the difcouragement of public juftice, and the great increafe of the 
levies of the county. The Grand Jury conclude with recommending 
to the juftices of the county, at quarter feffions, to caution al! par- 
ties attending the affizes againft fuch exaétions for the future. ‘The 
pamphlet now before us is addrefled to the juftices, and proceeds 
minutely to afcertain the fees taken by the clerk of aflize, fetting 
forth the feveral claufes in various acts of parliament which prohibit 
the fame, or fettle the fpecific fee which ought to be taken, With+ 
out feeing the anfwer of the clerk of affize, it were improper for us 
to give a decifive opinion upon the fubjeét. Men of the law have, 
no doubt, been aftute in all ages for their own emolument. Abufes, 
which have been tolerated, become traditional, and are too: fre- 

uently turned ay gee to eftablifh.a right. All we can fay 
is, that exaétions, fuch as are ftated in this pamphlet, call for fome 

reventive remedy. ‘That which the Grand Jury have adopted feems 
feeble and inadequate. The judge of aifize, it is well known, can- 
not fit in court to hear complaints of this nature, and make a table 


of fees. All he can fay, when applied to, .is, that the officer = 
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be paid his fees, and if he takes too much, he is anfwerable for ex- 
tortion. The confequence is, that the party complaining is left to 
purfue his legal remedy, but, inftead of doing it, he prefers the mo- 
ney in his pocket to a troublefome and expenfive litigation, To go 
at once to the root of the evi!, application fhould be made to parlia- 
ment, and in an act for the purpofe a table of fees might be fet forth, 
with direétions that the fame fhall be hung up in the office of the clerk 
of affize, for the infpection of all perfons whatever, and the exaGing 


or receiving of more fhould be prohibited under proper penalties. De 


Art. 34. Obfervations on the Uje and Abufe of the Pra&tice of the 
Law. By a Friend to the Profeffion. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Anderfon, &c. 
This pamphlet has for its object the various mifchiefs arifing to 

mankind from low attorneys, and men deftitute of all knowledge as 

well as morals, who, by undue means, force themfelves into that 
branch of the profeflion, and prove the moft pernicious locufts that 
ever infefted human fociety. This race of men is reprefented in pro- 
per colours, drawing the unwary into fuits, and when they fucceed, 
ruining their clients by the bill of cofts. Of this {pecies of impofi- 
tion feveral inftances are given, and one in particular, told with 
fome humour, of a blind fidler, whofe inftrument was brokea by one 
of the company for whom he played at a hop near Plymouth. The 
poor man had faved 30/.: the attorney got that money into his 
hands, went to affizes with his witneffes, tried his caufe, and reco- 
vered a verdi&t for two guineas. The defendant fled the country: 
the poor plaintiff fpent all his money, and is ftillin debt to the 
worthy attorney. The Author gives us a curious advertifemeat from 
the Daily Advertifer, in which an attorney makes profefiion of his 
knowledge, and is fo «ifinterelted as to offer his advice i# Crowz and 

Common Law cafes, Chancery, and Conveyancing, for the moderate 

fee of 1s. in Prujean Square, Old Bailey, any day, except Sunday. 

Ou the laft mentioned day this worthy lawyer is fuppofed to go out of 

bis way to church. What a moral and exemplary man! The means 

by which this fpecies of vermin encreafe and multiply are painted 
forth with a true pencil. One is a footman to a lawyer: he cleans 
fhoes and knives for five years, and having in that time learned to 
write, gets a certificate from his matter, and is admitted an attorney. 
A noted alehoufe-keeper at the weft-end of the town, having been 
formerly fivorn an attorney, has an office in the city, where three or 
four Jew clerks attend every day, and will in time be {worn attor- 
neys. Weare prefented with the hiftory of a man well known by 
the name of the Little Lawyer, who from bafe beginnings has rifen 
to‘eminence, A noted undertaker, who formerly cortracted for fu- 
nerals in Newgate, and after many years became a bankrupt, has 
put himfelf clerk to-an attorney, and is now, with the flock of 
knowledge which he acquired in that learned feminary, in the high 
road to be an eminent attorney. © Thre intent of this pamphlet is to 

Jay open the grofs impofition of fuch wretches, the villanies which 

they practife, and, by a falutary caution, to put the unwary upon 

their guard. The defign is truly laudable. We think it may be 


purfued to a wider extent; and fhould the Author enlarge his plan, 


he will at leait have the merit of attempting to do a benefit to mane 


kind. De Fie 
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Art. 35. The Parifh Officer's Companion ; or a new and complete’ 
Library of Parifh Law. By Somerville Dingley, Efg. Author of 
the Appendix to Barn’s Jultice. 1s2zmo. 2s. 6d. Lifter. 1786. 
Though the laws relative to parifh affairs are pretty generally 

known, yet the many new acts that are paffed, and the cafes that are 

adjudged in the different courts, render new editions of works of this 
kind neceflary for inftructing church-wardens and overfeers in their 
duty. We have not at hand the laft edition of SHaw’s Pari Law, 
for the purpofe of comparifon. so ‘ges 

Art. 36. Obfervations on the Statutes relating to the Stamp Duties, 
particularly on profeffional and mercantile Proceedings, &c. By 
pe Rayner, of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Flexney. 
3786. | 
Thefe Obfervations tend to fhew the difficulties and inaccuracies, 

and fometimes the partiality with which, in Mr. R.’s opinion, the 

ftatutes relative to the ftamp-duties abound. He thinks ‘ that other 
modes of increafing the revenue ‘might have been adopted, which 
would have anfwered the purpofe of the ftate as well, and, at the 
fame time, have convinced mankind, that the legiflature had much 
more at heart the eafe than the burthen of the fubjeét.’? The tax on 
attorneys is particularly difliked by this experienced obferver, on ac- 
count of its obvious inequality and oppreffive partiality. Je 
EpucaATion, ScHOOL Books, &§e. . 


Art. 37. Reading made moft Eafy; confifting of a Variety of ufe- 
ful Leffons. By W. Rufher, Mafter of the Charity School at Ban- 
bury. 12mo. 6d. Gough. 1786. 

Thofe who know the difficulties and trouble of teaching chil- 
dren the rudiments of reading, will find this little compofition 
not ill calculated for rendering that laborious tafk more fimple a9 
eafy. | ? 
Art. 38. A Vocabulary of the moft difficult Words in the Englifb 

Language, teaching to pronounce them with Eafe and Propriety; 

fhewing their various Significations; and, where neceffary, are 

fpelled fo as to indicate the true Articulation ; alfo, Names of Per- 
fons and Places, more particularly thofe in the New Teftament : 
together with feveral common Phrafes from the Latin and French, 
tranflated into Englifh, &c. &c. By William Fry, Teacher of 

Languages and Mathematical Sciences. 1zmo. 2s. 6d. Boards. 

Buckland, &c. 

That this is a whimfical medley, the reader will eafily conclude 
from the title. Of the Editor’s qualifications to write a ditionary, 
he may form fome judgment from the following fpecimens : 

Abandoned, given up to, &c. Authority Fuvenal. 
Ab hoc et ab hac, at random. 
4d patres, the abode of the juft; death. 
Alma mater, chafte mother. 
Argumentum ad hominem, a convincing argument. 
Argumentum ad ignorantiam, a foolifh argument. 
En bon point, pronounce ang bung poing. 
Locum tenens, one officiating for the Lord Mayor, 
Qui pro quo, a miftake of an apothecary in giving or mixing 
medicines, &c. &c. 
R . Arte 
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Art. 39. An Effay on pronouncing and reading French: to thow, 
that by Study and Application the Englifh may acquire, with Cer- 
tainty, and in a fhort Time, the true French Accent. By Mr. Des 
Carrieres.- 8vo. 35s. 6d. Boards. Elmfly. 1787. 

This Effay feems to be better calculated for inftructing Englith- 
men in the French pronunciation than any of thofe numerous publi- 
cations, for that purpofe, which we have feen. There is a great diffi- 
culty in giving definitions of fuch ideas as are the objects of fenfe 
alone ; founds therefore, like colours, are but ill defined by words. 
To perfons entirely ignorant of the French pronunciation, the prefent 
performance can be of little fervice ; but to thofe who have acquir- 
ed fome knowledge of that language, it will afford very confiderable 
afiftance. The Author appears to be a man of tafte and ingenuity ; 
his obfervations are founded on juft grounds, and are the refale of an 
extenfive knowledge of language in general, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the beft authors on the fubje&. L’Abbé d’Olivet 
and M. Bouillette have afforded him great affiftance; he acknow- 
ledges, indeed, to have freely ufed the latter’s Traité des fons de la 
langue Frangoife, a book of confiderable reputation among the 


French. 
East INDIES. A— m- 


Art. 40. Obfervations on the Defence made by Warren Haftings, 
Efg. Partl. 8vo. 2s. Debrett. 1787. 
Contains many fevere animadverfions on the Defence, and on the 
conduct, of Mr. Haftings, particularly in regard to the Rohilla war. 
—This is the traét concerning which an unavailing complaint was 
made, in the Houfe of Commons, by Major S. (the active friend of 
Mr. H.) on account of its ‘* malignant principle and tendency,”— 
The pamphlet is well-written : its author unknown, though fhrewdly 
guefied at. 
PoETRY. 
Art. 41. Blenheim, a Poem. By the Rev. W. Mavor. 4to. 
gs. Cadell. 1787. 
We cannot apply to this poem, on Blenheim Houfe, what Mr. 
Pope faid of his Windfor Fore/t —~- 
‘* Where pure defcription holds the place of fenfe”’— 
for there is much good fenfe and laudable fentiment in this defcrip- 
tive poem ; and both are agreeably arrayed in eafy and (in general) 
harmonious numbers. ‘The whole is introduced to the reader by a 
very modeft Preface, in which he is informed that ‘ The Poem was 
not written amid philofophic eafe and literary converfation. It ori- 
ginated,’ fays the writer, ‘ from local attachments, and was prois- 
cuted at thofe intervals when ill health gave a neceflary relaxation 
from profeflional avocations, or when the cares of life drove the 
Author to the innocent alleviations of verfe. Under fuch circum- 
ftances, had he poffeffed real poetic genius, it muft have been de- 
preffed ; and as he Jays claim to little more than poetic inclination, 
he is too fenfible his produétion is much unequal to the fubject.’ 
Such becoming diffidence never fails to intereft the reader in an 
author’s behalf: whatever merit may appear in his produciion, ample 
credit is given him for it; and candour thraws her friendly veil over 
Rev. Feb, 1787, N thofe 
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thofe imperfections which, from the pen of Arrogance, might have 

been judged worthy of the fevereft criticifm. 

Art. 42. The New Roftiad: A Poem. 4to. Is. 6d. Hookham, 

1787. 

From the ‘‘ Seffion of the Poets, written by Sir John Suckling, 
in the reign of Charles the Second, down to The Diaboliad, in the 
reign of George the Third, we have had feveral poems on the fame 
plan:—a vacant laureathip, or a vacant throne in the infernal 
fhades, or, &c. &c. 

This hew work is to be confidered-as a vehicle, to convey, to the 
Public, the Author’s fentiments relative to the merits of the prefent 
fet of actors on the London doards,—as the cant of the times has it. 
| “¢ Garrick deceas’d, each high-afpiring play’r 

Afferts pretenfions to the vacant chair—” 

Co.man is, very properly, appointed judge ; and the feveral per- 
formers are characterifed, in advancing their feveral claims. Mrs. 
Siddons obtains.the preference, 

&< you, great Siddons! muf poffefs the chair, 
Nor quit it till thou’it plac’d an equal there.” 

The Author appears to have formed a tolerably juft conception of 
the refpective talents and merits of all the candidates ; but his Mufe 
hobbles, if poffible, a thoufand times worfe than Suckling’s: and fhe 
was but a forry Trapes. 

Art. 43- The Maniacs: a Tragi-comic Tales By Nicholas 

‘ Nobody. 4to. 1s. Ridgway. 1786. 

Mr. Nobody, viewing Margaret Nicholfon’s attempt on the life of 
his Majefty in a ludicrous light, has made it the fubjeét of a ballad, 
to the tune of Catharine Hayés; but the ftory being rather barren of 
incident, the Author fupplies that deficiency by his invention. He 
introduces the Lords in Council, at the examination of the Maniac; 
who, in a fcuflie with the Chancellor, deprives him of his wig, and 
provokes him to a plentiful difplay of his fkill in the vulgar tongue : 
and the humour of all this is affifted by a copper-plate frontifpiece. 
Art. 44. The Cafina, a Poem. 4to. -1s. Becket. 

In a happy imitation of the eafy. ftyle of Anfty’s Bath Guide, this 
[to us} unknown author defcribes the agreeable company which he 
met witly, laft fummer, at Weybridge: not over-looking the pretty 
fcenety of the place from which this very pleafing poem takes. its 
name. , 
Art. 45. The Fallen Cottage. A Poem. By T. C. Rickman. 

gto. 29. Od. Kearfley. 1787. : 

Ruftic feenery, and ruftic life, not unnaturally defcribed, in rufic 
verfe. Mr. R. though bleffed with no extraordinary powers of 
poetry, feems to fee}, and to enjoy, the fimplicity of his fubjett: we 
hope, too, that he enjoys the goods eficcts of his numerous and ree 
fpectable lift of fubfenibers. 

DRAMATIC, 

Art. 46. The Firft Flor; a Farce. In two A&s, As repre- 
fented at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 
1787. ; 

This piece is infcribed to Mr. Kine, as an acknowledgmont of 
the utility derived to the Author (Mr. Cora) trom that gentieman’s 


. . 
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theatrical experience, and knowledge of dramatic effe&. Mr. King 
has been fo long in the fervice of the comic mafe, with credit to 
himfelf, and the general efteem of the Public, that a better advifer, 
in all that regards the cunning of the /cene, could not be found upon 
any theatre. The advantage of having fuch a critic, contributed, 
mott probably, to the great propriety, and, indeed, brilliancy, with 
which the piece appeared in the reprefentation. The fame effect 
cannot be expected in the clofet. To judge of a Firff Floor, it mult 
be. feen; and fo it is with the piece before us. It does not aim at 
fuccefs by the produétion of thofe foibles, ar humours, which contti- 
tute charatter. Mrs. Partypan’s love for Tim TakTLeT is not 
diftinguifhed by any kind of peculiarity. Mr. Baddely, by the hap- 
pinefs of his clofe and natural ftyle of acting, gave diltinctive features 
to O.p Wuuimsey, but his countenance and tone of voice cannot 
be printed. The Author intended to divert by incident, and fre- 
quent turns and counterturns of the bufinefs. In this he has fucceed- 
ed fo well, that we fhall not objec to him the want of probability, 
with which many circumitances are brovght forward. Onrp Wuim- 
sey brings his daughter to town, to keep her fafe from Monrorn: 
he is to have the ufe of his fon’s lodging. Youns Wuiwsey is 
turned out of his lodging, and this does not feem to be well manag- 
ed. Monrorp happens to take that very lodging, and Oxo 
Wuim-ey goes thither with his daughter. This premifes weil; but 


the very man, whom the father wifhes to avoid, is too foon difcover- - 


ed; and, for the fake of carrying on the plot, Oro Wuimsey is 
made to believe.that a match will be concluded between Monrorp 
and Mts. Patrypan. In this notion he ts confirmed by liftening to 
a converfation, every word of which he mifunderftands, and turns 
hisowu way, Mr. Coss has a fertile invention, and has had the 
addrefs to make a number of incidents grow out of one another, 
That an upho'ferer fhould furnifh apartments for a ‘man he never 
faw, is not within the ftri@ rule of probability ; it feems, however, 
tu make room for the whimfical adventure of the father’s being fup- 
pofed to be the fon in the difguife of an old man. Under that mif- 
take he is arrefted, and the fcene is carried on with pleafantry. A 
good ufe is made of the window curtain, and the doors that lead to 
different apartments. From the agreeable jumble of all together, 
the refult 1s a pleafant farce, of that kind, which is called by the 
critics Comedy of Intrigue. Mirth is excited, and, as Horace fays, 
eff quedam tamen bec quoque virtus. Rut we prognofticate from the 
Vivacity and natural turn of the dialogue, that Mr. Cons-will, ata 
future perfod, give the Public fomething of higher value. In the 
mean time, every fricnd who takes a peep at the Firf? Floor, will bo- 
gour it with his approbation. wm — 
THEOLOGY. J° 
Art. 47. Sermons on Religious and Praflical Subjeds. By. the 
Rev. A, Blackitone Rudd, M. A, late of Univerfity Colleze, Qx- 
ford, Vicar of Diddlebury, in the County of Salop, and Reader at 
Ludlow. S8vo. 4 Ludlow, printed. 4706. “NoPrice mentioned, 
nor London Boskiciler. | 
The fubjeéts of thefe difcourfes are the following: I. The defign 
and obje& of Chriftianity, Prov. iii, 17, HH. The divinity of Chri 
N 2 aflested 
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afferted by the evidence of the Centurion and his attendants at the 
crucifixion, Matth. xxvii. 54. III. A fixed belief in the divine 
attributes the true fupport of man in the prefent life, Pfal, 
Iviii, 10. IVY. End and defign of baptifm, Colof. ii. 11, 12, 
V. Chriftian warfare, Marth. xxiv. 42,43. VI. Divine juftice ap- 
peafed by contrite guilt, Luke xv. 10. VII. Importance of an early 
virtuous education, Prov. xxii. 6. VIII. Benefits of general infir- 
maries, Prov. xiv. 31. IX. John, i.17. The law came by Mofes, &c. 
X. Funeral fermon, from 1 Theff. iv. 13, 14. XI. Sacrifices of the 
law figurative of the death of Chrift, John, i. 45. XII. Double 
fenfe of prophecy, Pfal. ii. 8. XIII. Caution of Chrift, in not de- 
claring himfelf to be the Mefliah, ftated and accounted for, Mark, 
xv. 2, 3, 4, §- XIV. Elijah triumphant, 1 Kings, xviii. 21. 
XV. Day.of judgment, 1 Cor. xv. 24. The eighth of thefe dif- 
courfes has been before publifhed, and is taken notice of in the 
67th volume of the Review, p. 160, The fecond feems to affert the 
divinity of Chrift’s do4rine, rather than what has been generally uns 
derftood by the phrafe, the divinity of Chrif?. ‘The twelfth fermon, 
On the double fenfe of prophecy, is followed by fome pages of notes, 
giving a fhort account of the moft confiderable authors who have 


written on the fubject, together with ‘ an abitract of fome of the 


Pfalms which chiefly refer to our blefled Saviour.’ 

The Author of thefe fermons has fhewn, in their compofition, much 
good fenfe and ingenuity. His ftyle is generally correct ; but what 
is moft important, his difcourfes are all direfied to praétical and 
ufeful purpofes. Sometimes, perhaps, while attentive to his lan- 

uage, he may not fo thoroughly inveftigate the fentiment. One 
inftance of hafte, however, candour will not allow us wholly to 

afs without notice; it is in the laft fermon, when the preacher 
3s difeourfing on the refurreétion and future life,—here he breaks 
out into an apoftrophe—‘ what then fhall we fay — — to a fellow 
who calls himfelf a philofopher, and tells us that he is convinced 
* that the foul of man is material.’—This is a kind of Janguage un- 
worthy of the pulpit, and unfuitable to the fcholar and the Chriflian ; 
befide which it is to be confidered, that the Author to whom moft 
readers will fuppofe a reference is made in the above paflage, is as 
firm an advocate for Chriftianity, and a life to come, as Mr. Rudd 
and though he may be miftaken in his opinions, is not deftitute of 
ability to maintain them. This remark we think due to juflice, 
and we are perfuaded it will be fairly and candidly interpreted, by 
every moderate and impartial reader. As to the opinions or cen- 
fures of zealots and bigots, of whatever denomination, we give our- 
felves no concern about them. | 
Art. 48. Sacra Privata: or private Meditations and Prayers of 

Bifhop Wilfon, accommodated to general Ufe. 1zmo. 2s. 6d. 

Bound. Dilly. 1786. ) 

The motive affigned by the Editor, for this publication, is to ren- 
der this part of Bifhop Wilfon’s works more extenfively ufeful. 
Locked up in the large voluminous edition, they can have, compa- 
tatively, but a limited circuit. In the prefent fize they may fall into 
many other hands. Thofe meditations and prayers, which are more 
peculiar to the Bifhop’s ftation and office, are here omitted. It y 
"Me Se | | ) we 
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well known that the Author, although fomewhat confined in his 

religious fentiments, was exemplary for piety and charity ; and this 

art of his writings may contribute to aflift and ftrengthen the fame 

excellent difpofitions in others. . 

Art. 49- 4 Difcourfe upon Repentance. By Thomas Scott, 
Morning Preacher at the Lock Hofpital. 12zmo. 1s. Johggon. 
1736. 

This is one of thofe ufeful traéts, which, without entering into 
learned difquifitions, apply acknowledged and important truths to 
the heart, in the way of plain and affectionate addrefs. Jt is written 
in a ftyle adapted to the underftandings of the common people, and 
is a very proper book to be diftributed among them. 

Ait. 50. Striftures on Two Difcourfes, by S****] C¥***r, D, Di 
occafioned by the Death of his Eldeft Daughter. 12mo. 1s. 
Kearfly, &c. 1787. 

Our brother Reviewer is too perfonal. Whatever may be the me- 
rit of his criticifms on Dr, C*#***r’s Sermons, it is abforbed and loft, 
in the farcafms and feverity of his ftrictures on their Author. Surely 
there muit haye been fome private sigue in thé cafe !—But be that as 
it may, the manner of attack, from whatever motive, is certainly é- 
liberal. 

Art. 51. A Difcourfe on the Nature and Defign of the Lord's Supe 
per, with the Advantages which may be reafonably expected from 
a regular and ferious Attendance on it. By Robert Gentleman. 
rzmo. 4d. Shrewfbury, printed, and fold by Buckland, &c. in 
London. 1786. . 

A plain and practical treatife on the fubje& propofed, intended 
principally for the poor and the young, but adapted alfo to the 
iervice of all others. 


Art. 52. Six Letters to a Friend, on the Eftablifhment of Sunde 


Schools. By Philip Parfons, A. M. Minifter of Wye, in Kent: 
Author of Dialogues betwixt the Dead and the Living. 12mo. 
1s.6d. Becket. 1786. ‘ 
The nature and defign of Sunday fchools is now pretty generally 
underftogd. ‘This gentieman is a warm advocate in their favour ; 
a rational advocate, who confiders them as juftiied and recommend- 
ed on every principle of piety, humanity, juftice, and even intereft. 
He has fucceeded in his endeavours of eflablifhing one in ‘his own 
parifh ; and he labours, in thefe letters, to promote an attention to 
the fcheme, in al] other parifhes, and to an{wer the objections which 
are-fometimes raifed. ‘To the letters is added, a fhort and fuitable 
addrefs to the parents and children at Wye, who do, or may reap 
the benefit of this inftitution. As this publication is properly 
adapted to the purpofe, we are glad to find that it has been difperfed 
among the families in that parifh. The letters are well written; 
and we have been much pleafed with the perufal of them. .The 
Author appears to be one of thofe worthy patriots who are zealous 
to promote the plan of Sunday fchools from prineiple, and who have 
exerted themfelves, doubtlefs, with heart-felt fatisfa€tion, in their 
Jaudable endeavours to carry it into execution. H 
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S ERM ON S&S. 


I. Preached at St. Thomas’s, Tan. 1, 1787) for the Benefit of the 
Charity School in Gravel-Lane, Southwark. By Abraham Rees, 
D.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 6d.. Longman. 1787. f 
Dr.’Rees confiders the teftimony recorded in the text, ‘ O God, thou 

baft taught me from my youth; and hitherto have I declared thy won- 

drous works,’ as the declaration of a perfon who, in the review of his 
life, valued himfelf on account of the many advantages he enjoyed, and 
who, in his addrefs to God, recognizes it, as the higheft privilege con- 
ferred on him, that he had been taught from his youth. Our Author, 
availing himfelf of this evidence, given by a perfon in advanced life, 
enumerates, with great propriety, the principal circumftances that 

ferve to evince the benefit of early inftruction in religion. , 

II. Preached, Sept. 20, 1786, at the Meeting of the THREE Corks, 
of Hereford, Gloucefter, and Worcefter. By Hugh Morgan, M.A. 

: Canon Refidentiary of the Cathedral Church of Hereford. 4to. 

1s. Evans. 

An elegant compofition, well.adapted to the occafion. U 
HI. Preached at the Lock Chapel, April 30, 1785, on the Death 

of the Rev. Dr. Conyers of Deptford. By Thomas Scott, Morn- 

ing Preacher at the Lock Chapel. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 

The earneftnefs and ardour with which Mr. Scott has recommend- 
ed, to his hearers and readers, a due preparation for death and 
judgment, are very fuitable to fubje&s of fuch great folemnity ; and ‘ 
fince the preacher’s defign is evidently to do good, we cannot but (P\ 
with, him fuccefs. B. | 
IV. Preached at St..Mary, Whitechapel, on the Sunday following 

the Funeral of the Rev. Robert Markham, D. D. late Reétor of 

Whitechapel, and Chaplain to his Majeity; containing a Sum- 

mary of his Character. By the Rev. Edward Robfon, Curate. 

4to, 1s. Bayley. 1786. 

An excellent character is here given of the deceafed, and we have 
no reafon to quettion its being ajuftone. ‘he preacher particularly 
remarks, that Dr. M. did not ‘ live on the revenues of a church 
whofe tenets he could not approve.’ The fubje& of the difcourfe 
is PATIENCE, a virtue which, on Chriftian principles, is here very 
properly and forcibly recommended. ‘The text is, James, 1. 4. Let 
patience have its perfe work; words, we are told, frequently ufed 
by Dr. Markham in his laft illnefs. ‘This fermon is printed at the 
requeft of the parifhioners, H A 
Y. In the Parith-church of Hardingftone, in the County of North- 

ampton, Oct. 8, 1786. Supplemental to a Sermon preached there - 

on the Eitablifhment of a Sunday School. By the Rev. Robert f 

Lucas. 4to. 5. Robfon. 

An excellent difcourfe, recommending, from Ephefians, vi. 1, 2, 
3, 4, the mutual duties of parents and children; and well adapted 
to promote the great.end propofed by a Swuday School, by rendering 
the inilitution not merely a zatter of form, but productive of effects 
likely to be permanent, and really beneficial to the community at: 
Ja¥ge, as well as to the more immediate objects of the charity. H 
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VI. At the Chapel in Stonehoufe, near Plymouth, Devon, on the 

22d of O&tober 1786, before the Subfcribers ‘to a Sunday School, 
lately eftablifhed in that Place. By John Bidlake, A. B. Matter 
of the Grammar School, Plymouth. 4to. 1s. Law. 

Another good fermon, on a fubje& which at prefent feems fo lau- 
dably to occupy the public attention. Whatever profits may arife 
from the fale of it are to be applied to the fund of the charity which 
it immediately recommends. The text of this difcourfe is Matthew, 
xxv. 40. From which inftruCtive paflage this philanthropic preacher 
confiders, and enforces in a judicious and eloquent ftrain, the duties 
and pleafures of benevolence ; particularly that moft ufeful exercife 
of it on which the prefent difcourfe is founded. ’ 
VII. Sanday School, recommended, before the affociated Diffenting Mi- 

nifters in the Northern Counties, at their Annual Meeting at 

Morpeth, June 13, 1786. To which is added, an Appendix 

concerning the Formation, Condué, and Expence of thefe Schools. 

By the Rev. William Turner, jun. 8vo. 1s. Newcaftle printed, 

London, fold by Johnfon. 

This difcourfe mutt take place among the beft of thofe which have 
appeared on the fubjec&t of the Sunday charity. The Author rejeéts, 
with juft difpleafure, the Mandewillian and tyrannical argument 
againit the inftruction of the Poor, and urges, with fenfe, reafon, 
and piety, an attention to the practice which has happily fo much 
prevailed in many parts of this country ; and at the fame time he an- 
{wers objections that may be raifed againft it. The little hiftory. of 
thefe fchools, and the condudt of them, added to the difcourfe, may 
be ferviceable to thefe who are engaged in the fame defign. The 
benevolent Mr. Raikes of Gloucefter, the firft mover of thefe infti- 
tutions, is mentioned with deferved refpe& ; and, among other things, 


a letter of his concerning them is inferted. H 
® 


-— 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
To th AuTHORS of the Monruty Review. 


1% your Review for November laft, you notice two publications by 
William Matthews, and inform your Readers the Author is a 
Quaker, 

Without at all entering into the merits of his publications, or the 
peculiar tenets with which you fay they are tinftured, 1 with to in- 
form you and your readers, that William Matthews, in confequence 
of differing from the Quakers in fome points deemed’ by them eflen- 
tials, is difowned by them, and as fuch cannot properly be called a 
Quaker.—This is a circumftance that I wonder did not occur to your 
recollection *, as 1t is not very long fince you reviewed his explana- 
tory appeal to his brethren, wrote in confequence of their difowning 

im. 

Your candour will perceive the neceflity of flating this matter 
truly, that the fociety of which he was once a member may not be 
held anfwerable for any peculiar opinions in thefe, or in any future 
publications from the fame pen. Before I conclude, I Would cb. 





* The ciicuinitance had, inceed, efcaped our recolledtion. 
ferve 
i 






































184 CoRRESPONDENCE, 


ferve that the Quakers have ever efteemed fuch as are approved 

Speakers amongft them to be minifters of the Gofpel; being firmly 

perfuaded that without a Gofpel-call, and ordination, they cannot 

minifter to profit. 
I am your Friend, 

G. B, 
*,* An anonymous letter, bearing the Bridgnorth poft-mark, pro- 
fes an alteration, with refpect to the manner of printing, on our 

lue covers, the lift of the articles in each number of the Review; 
but the method recommended by this unknown Correfpondent can- 
not be regularly adopted, for want of room, as it is fometimes very 
difficult to comprize the numerous lift of Contents within the limits 
of the page. When the number of articles is fhorter than ufual, the 
letter-writer’s method might be followed: but in thofe cafes, the 
neceflity of the alteration is alfo leflened.—The other parts of our 
namelefs correfpondent’s letter cannot with propriety receive a public 
anfwer. 








t§¢ Homo Medicus is received ; but the intelligence it contains 
cannot otherwife be communicated to the Public than in the form of 
an advertifement. If the fubjec of his letter be reduced to that form, 
it may be inferted on the cover of our Review, on the ufual terms. 





t§t We fhall anfwer Cestrriensis more fully when we are fatif- 
fied as to the fact of flates being ffained. We could have withed (? . 
that Ce/frienfis had been more fpecifc in his accufation of the work 
to which he alludes, and that he had referred us to fatisfaCtory autho- 
rity for the faét which he afferts. 





P 

742 c> Mr. M. A. R. will be fo good as to remit the poftace of his 
letter, to Mr. Becket. When that is done, we fhall more particu- 
larly attend to the fubjeéts on which he writes. 





tl] The ** Poetical T'ranflations,” of which J. C. has given us in- 
formation, being now in our Collector’s lift, will, probably, be fur- 
ther mentioned. We had not, before, heard of this publication. 





=> 


ERRATA in the Appendix to Vol. |xxv. 


P. 552, 1. 8, for * wrongs,’ read avrong. 

— 554, 1.5, for ‘ that general,’ r. that in general, 

— 556, 1. 22, for * the original,’ r. their original. 

— 562, par. 2, 1. 3, for ‘ ipread,’ r. /pred. r 

— 566, 1. 8, for ‘ difcoveries,’ r. di/cour/es. 
Errata in the Index to Vol. Ixxv. 


For * Doucet,’ read Doulcet. 
—_— © Marot,’ Maret. 


ERRATA i the Review for January. 


P. 58, 1. 8 from the bottom, for * inconfiftent,’ r. confiffent. 
— 62, 1. 8. dele the comma at ‘ would,’ and put it after the preced- | 
ing word them, 


ee SP 
Sor ale tw - pee 4 ee | 
OM. Lf hi for capatlte , % ake. 
6 for ' 


f!5. f 7 Ltraswadley f yy. Artin. 














